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Tickless Time 


New Telechron Clock Makes U. S. Observatory Time Available 
Through Any Lamp Socket on San Joaquin System 


IME over the same wires that light 

the home, brown the toast or run the 

vacuum sweeper is the latest con- 
venience offered to customers of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation and 
the Great Western Power Company. 

'This new service is made possible by a 
recent development known as the Tele- 
chron, a timekeeper that operates from any 
light socket. 

The value of such service is obvious, for 
the use of clocks is universal. Every man, 
woman and child must consult the clock on 
numerous occasions every day. The catch- 
ing of trains and the keeping of engage- 
ments are dependent upon a knowledge of 
correct time. Watches and clocks run 
fast and slow, and now that it is no longer 
possible to call the telephone operator and 
ask for the correct time, confidence in 
clocks is maintained only by perpetual vig- 
ilance and continual comparison of watch- 
es with Western Union clocks and then 
checking the clock at home with the watch. 


LOOKS LIKE ORDINARY CLOCK 


To all outward appearances the Tele- 
chron looks like an ordinary clock, but 
that is as far as the resemblance goes. An 
examination of the interior shows no 
springs, weights, levers, pendulum or in- 
tricate chains of wheels such as are found 
in the ordinary clock. It does not even tick. 
'There is no place for winding it because 
there is nothing to wind. The hands are 
moved by an electric motor no larger than 
a hen's egg, the smallest motor of its type 
ever built commercially. To operate the 
clock it is necessary only to plug into any 
convenient lamp socket and set the hands 
to the right time. The clock continues to 
run without regulation or adjustment as 
long as the power is on. 
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Interruption of power is the only cause 
of interruption in the operation of the 
clock. As power interruptions are very 
infrequent this source of trouble is negli- 
gible. In the event the power is off a sig- 
nal automatically shows on the dial. The 
clock starts again when the power comes 
on. After any interruption the signal oa 
the face of the clock continues to show until 
a lever is pressed and the hands have been 
set to the correct time. 

'The Telechron clock is made in many 
sizes and styles ranging from the small 
boudoir type to large clocks for stores or 
schools, and even in great clocks for street 
service or on buildings. There are types 
that strike the hour if desired and others 
have a small light back of the dial which 
makes the time visible at night. 


TELECHRON 


HOME MODEL OF 
These timekeepers are made in a wide variety of styles 
and designs to meet all conditions wherever 
a clock is required 


THE “WORKS” OF A TELECHRON 


The tiny synchronous motor and few simple parts oc- 
cupy but little space in the clock 


Automatic attachments for ringing bells 
in schools, stores or factories at certain 
hours or for turning on electric lights at 
night and again cutting them off during 
the day also are available for such spe- 
cial uses. 

Telechron clocks must 
be obtained from jewelers 
or other dealers. San Joa- 
quin Power offers only the 
service. 

The service of time over 
the power lines is made 
possible by the Warren 
system of frequency con- 
trol in all generating 
plants. With this system a 
master clock installed in 
the dispatcher’s office at 
Fresno indicates the correct 
time checked daily by U. 
S. Observatory time. On 
this clock also is a dial on 
which two hands make one 
complete revolution in five 
minutes. One hand is cor- 
rect as to time while the 
other hand indicates the 
speed of the generators. 
Any variation in the speed 
of the generators is noted 
at once and adjust- 
ments made in the power 
house to bring the 
unit into time. A dif- 


ference of half a second E 


to control 
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THE MASTER CLOCK 
This highly adjusted timepiece is used 


chrons on the system 
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is noted at once. Other similar regu- 
lating clocks are located in the Great West- 
ern Power Company at San Francisco and 
in various large power houses on the two 
systems which provide additional checks 
on the time and speed of the generators. 

By using a synchronous motor which re- 
volves in unison with the big generators it 
is possible to turn the hands of a clock in 
exact time with the generators. Close reg- 
ulation of the speed of the generators or 
frequency on a system is essential in the 
successful operation of a Telechron. 

There is also a very distinct advantage 
in being able to furnish all customers with 
current which can be guaranteed and 
proven to be of exactly correct average 
frequency. This insures correct speed for 
motors on the system and makes possible 
the best operating conditions for many 
manufactories. Errors in motor speed due 
to wrong frequency also are of considerable 
economic importance. 

The Warren system of regulation has 
been in use on the San Joaquin Power sys- 
tem during the past two 
years and has been found 
to be sufficiently accurate 
to warrant making this 
time service available to all 
customers of the company. 

Telechron clocks have 
been in successful opera- 
tion during the past two 
years in large eastern cities, 
Detroit reporting more 
than 2000 in a survey made 
in February, 1926. Phila- 
delphia, Boston and other 
large cities using these new 
timekeepers report installa- 
tions in increasing num- 
bers. 

The San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation, 
the Midland Counties Pub- 
lic Service Corporation and 
the Great Western Power 
Company of California are 
the first companies on the 
Pacific Coast to announce 
this service to customers. 

The cost of electricity for 
operating the clocks is very 
small when the service is 
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Modern Printing and Electricity 


Motors, Heating Devices, and Improved Lighting Have Revolu- 
tionized “Art Preservative of Arts” 


N this present-day world of machinery 

and automatic devices the trade of 

printing has felt the touch of inven- 
tive genius probably to a greater extent 
than any of the older crafts. Yet all the 
revolutionary methods developed during 
the past half century have not entirely 
taken the place of skill and fine craftsman- 
ship that printing has always required. The 
modern printer in addition to being an ar- 
tisan must be a skilled mechanic as well. 

Many printers working at the trade to- 
day served their apprenticeship in printing 
offices where all type was set by hand, 
while presswork was done on a hand press 
operated by a hand lever. The equipment 
was but little better than that used by 
Benjamin Franklin. And in Franklin’s day 
practically the same methods were em- 
ployed as Gutenberg used in 1440 when he 
printed his first book. 

Methods employed by the best equipped 
printing offices 50 years ago were slow, 
laborious and costly. Books, periodicals and 
newspapers were limited to but a few who 
could afford to buy them. It was not un- 
common to find several families subscrib- 
ing for one copy of a newspaper or maga- 
zine, which was passed along until worn 
to tatters. 


GREATEST PROGRESS IN 50 YEARS 


The invention of the cylinder press and 
the web press printing from a roll marked 
the dawn of a new day in cutting the costs 
of printing. But not until the invention of 
the linotype in 1886 and the application of 
electricity to printing machinery did the 
production of printed matter begin to ad- 
vance to its present high standard. 

During the past 50 years the art of print- 
ing showed greater advancement in me- 
chanical features than during the previous 
400 years. . 

A tour through a large printing plant 
today reveals a maze of intricate machinery 
doing work formerly done by hand and 
performing many operations never before 
possible by hand. Linotype and monotype 
machines cast perfect new type faces for 
each job of printing at a speed four to 
seven times more rapid than the hand 
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method of composition. Automatic presses 
pick up sheets, print and deliver them in 
perfect piles at speeds far greater than 
could the best hand feeders. High speed 
folding machines do work formerly done by 
many girls,—and with no aching arms at 
the end of the day. Stitching machines, 
sewing machines, cutters, bundlers, per- 
forating machines, gluing machines, em- 
bossing machines and many others perform 
numerous operations with remarkable 
speed and accuracy. 


EACH MACHINE IS MOTORIZED 


And connected with every machine is an 
electric motor. The modern printing plant 
is dependent upon electricity for practical- 
ly all operations. Motors ranging from 
fractional horsepower to heavy duty ma- 
chines for driving large presses deliver 
smooth constant power at the desired speed 
to meet all conditions. Heating devices for 
drying printed sheets, and to maintain mol- 
ten metal in type casting machines, and 
for other uses also are electrically operated. 
Even electric trucks and cranes are used 
in large plants for transporting heavy loads 
of paper within the plant. 

While electric power has found many 
uses in the printing plant it is the electric 
light that first found favor with printers. 
Because of the extreme accuracy necessary 
in the work, especially in composing rooms, 
newspaper offices were among the first to 
use electric lighting. It brought to print- 
ers a means for speeding up the eye to 
keep pace with improved mechanical meth- 
ods. Photo-engraving, an industry closely 
related to printing, also has been a develop- 
ment of the electric light. 


ENGINEERS STUDY PRINT SHOP LIGHTING 


Illuminating engineers during the past 
few years have made considerable investi- 
gation of the lighting requirements of 
printing offices in connection with studies 
of other similar manufactories. These 
studies have resulted in the development 
of special reflectors and shades designed 
to deliver adequate light free from con- 
fusing shadows and glare. Many printing 
plants have installed these lighting fixtures 
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COMPOSING ROOM UNDER GENERAL LIGHTING 


Note heavy shadows near floor. 


for close work in printing 
with gratifying results in increased output 
of higher quality and improved working 
comfort for the employees. 

Among recent notable lighting installa- 
tions on the San Joaquin Power system is 
that just completed in the plant of the Re- 
publican Job Printery in Fresno, printers 
of this magazine. This plant 
is one of the most complete 
printing establishments be- 
tween San Francisco and Los 
Angeles occupying a factory 
building 80 by 135 feet, hous- 
ing a composing room equip- 
ped with a battery of lino- 
types, a pressroom of three 
automatic job presses and 
three large Meihle cylinder 
presses, two large power cut- 
ting machines, and a complete 
bindery equipment including 
two folding machines, ruling 
machine and finishing depart- 
ment. 

To provide adequate light- 
ing for this plant a general 
lighting system and a local 
lighting system are used. The 
general system consists of 10 
large RLM reflectors equip- 
ped with 200-watt lamps 
mounted 16 feet from floor. 
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This room has not sufficient 
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The local system recently 
installed consists of 13 units 
fitted with 150-watt lamps 
6 feet 6 inches from the floor 
placed at convenient points 
over type cases and imposing 
stones. Another group of 10 
units equipped with 150-watt 
lamps in bonnet-shape type 
of reflectors are mounted on 
pipe fittings extending from 
the wall and provide light in 
proper intensity for job presses 
and over a makeup bank. 
Lamps and reflectors of this 
type also are installed over 
paper cutters, where close 
work is required, and over 
the beds of the cylinder press- 
es, providing abundance of 
light for working on forms. 
A convenient outlet also is 


ONLY 
light installed just over the bed of 
each press to which can be 
attached an extension cord lamp for 


cleaning, oiling or making repairs under 
the presses. All circuits on the presses and 
overhead are in conduit and each local 
light is equipped with a pull chain pro- 
viding convenient switches for cutting the 
light on or off. 
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COMPOSING ROOM UNDER LOCAL LIGHTING ONLY 
An abundance of light is here provided near the work. This photo and 


one above received same exposure 


Back of San Francisco—the Farmer 


Importance of City’s Interest in Agriculture Emphasized by Vice- 
President and General Manager A. Emory Wishon 


By Rogert H. WiLLsoN of the San Francisco Bulletin 


chat with A. Emory Wishon. It 
will make a bigger Californian of you. 

Wishon is the liaison of- 
ficer between the Fresno 
raisin and the San Francis- 
co rialto. 

The “A” in A. Emory 
Wishon stands for some- 
thing like "Agrarius" or 
“Agricola.” He was born 
comparatively close to the 
soil and has never entirely 
left it, although his present 
rating is that of a corpora- 
tion executive. 

It would be hard to find a man in a 
swivel chair with a mahogany desk in front 
of him who is much more of a farmer in 
thought than the general manager of the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Company. 

On the other hand, Wishon is no farm- 
er at all. He is a mining engineer by pro- 
fession. 

The secret of the whole matter is that 
he’s from Missouri. Consequently, when 
he came to California he looked around a 
bit and found that the best gold was lying 
about on the surface—water and soil. To- 
day his company pumps water for the ir- 
rigation of 750,000 acres of land, the 
largest service of this kind performed by 
any company in the world. 

A man could not well deal in water and 
electric power for irrigation without be- 
coming interested in the problems of ag- 
riculture. He could not deal in such large 
commodities without taking into consid- 
eration the problems of finance. 

And so when we rather tersely char- 
acterize Wishon as a man with the raisin 
in one hand and the rialto in the other 
we mean that he is a short circuit between 
the area of agricultural production and the 
center of finance. 


EVERYBODY RAISED RAISINS 


Di in some day and have an hour’s 


Wishon verifies a suspicion that has been 
entertained more and more in recent years. 
There is no big frog in a small pond and 
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The accompanying 
article from the San 
Francisco Bulletin of 


November 25 recounts 
impressions 
in an interview with 
A. Emory Wishon. 


no small frog in a big pond. Frogs are 
very much of a size and they’re all in the 
same pond. 

"We've had a good lesson 
down in the San Joaquin 
valley”, said Wishon, “and 
I think it has educated at 
least a couple of generations. 
We lost a lot of money. Ed- 
ucation sticks when it costs 
you all you've got. 

"We made good money in 
raisins a few years ago. Then 
we all took to raisin' raisins 
and we raised—well, we've 
got plenty of raisins now. 

* Just like the farmer, wasn't it, no vis- 
ion, no foresight, no consideration of the 
law of supply and demand! That's where 
you're wrong. We all did it. The doctor, 
the dentist, the lawyer, the banker and 
the banker's clerk all started growing 
raisins. I did it. 

“Tt was easy enough to kill off the farm- 
er. He had to live on his raisins. The rest 
had other sources of income. 

"But when the farmer had no money to 
spend the business man could not sell his 
goods, and after a while the doctor and the 
dentist couldn't collect, and the banker 
couldn't get back the money he had loaned 
on vineyards. 

"Yes, we're all in the same pond and 
except for a chance whale here and there 
frogs are very much of a size." 

This story is supposed to have a bearing 
upon a subject of more general interest 
than frogs and raisins. The futures of San 
Francisco and of the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys and other back country 
are inseparably linked. 

Wishon, with a home in Fresno, an of- 
fice in the Standard Oil building and his 
feet under a table at the Bohemian Club 
several days of every week realizes this 
situation perhaps a little better than those 
whose daily horizon is more strictly lim- 
ited. 

Wishon's interest in the country is not 
benevolent or paternal but practical. He 
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A. Emory WIsHON 


sees common sense ways and means of pro- 
tecting the security of the farmer. 

“Back in Missouri,” he said, “we had 
practically nothing but the plow, the horse 
and the land. Yet we always ate well. 
There was butter and cream, milk and 
eggs, ‘hog and hominy,’ on every farm. We 
had diversified farming. That is one answer 
to the problem in California. 

“There is more money at times in spe- 
cialized farming, but there is more security 
in diversified production. Co-operative 
marketing is a great aid but it will not 
sell more raisins or prunes than there is a 
demand for. A man can raise peaches and 
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Drawing by Roger, San Francisco Bulletin 


pigs on the same farm, and bacon makes a 
more substantial breakfast than peaches. 
A man can raise grapes and milk his own 
cow. He can feed the skimmed milk to a 
pig. What he gets in butter and pork 
doesn't have to come out of the price he 
gets for his grapes. 

“There is a real movement to encourage 
this diversified farming in communities so 
highly specialized that they all become de- 
pendent upon a single market. 

"California has all the advantage. We 
are demonstrating this now in our cotton 
crop. Here we can produce three-quarters 
of a bale to the acre against an average of 
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three-tenths of a bale in other cotton- 
growing localities. In addition to this we 
have a premium on the price because of 
quality. This means that, irrespective of 
the cotton market, as long as cotton is pro- 
duced anywhere the last bale will be pro- 
duced in California. l 

“We have a climate that lends itself 
to the production of more than one crop a 
year. That doubles our natural advantage 
over the large area of one-crop country. 

"In one sense California cannot over- 
produce. Production will seek the most 
economical and prolific field. We shall 
simply move production from other fields 
to a more advantageous one. In doing so 
however, we must systematize both pro- 
duction and distribution or someone gets 
hurt in the process of transition." 


SAN FRANCISCO INTERESTED T 


The question that interests San Fran- 
cisco most is where it stands in this general 
scheme of interior development and prog- 
ress. 

“The time has come,” said Wishon, 
"when the business man and banker is not 
sitting in his office wondering what has 
become of his customer from the country. 
The state of California is functioning as 
a whole. We are getting at the roots of 
our community of interest. 

“The city of San Francisco has a natur- 
al geographical area that is homogeneous. 
From Bakersfield to Siskiyou there is prac- 
tically sea level communication with this 
financial and commercial center. It is 
natural, perhaps, for a great foreign port 
engaged in world commerce to look out to 
sea rather than behind it. San Francisco 
was once charged with having a blind spot 
on the land side. That has been removed. 


“One of the first things we do in the 
country now when a big problem arises is 
to come right up to the city with it. We 
recognize the advantage of having wider 
resources than are found in a smaller com- 
munity and we draw upon them. The city 
has taken a sort of reinventory of its as- 
sets and found that the interior of the 
state is a big operative property. A non- 
operative property can be ‘let lie’ but an 
operative property must be kept running 
at a profit or it will soon slip into dis- 
astrous loss. 

“This is what has been done for the 
country behind San Francisco. Through 
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the California Development Association 
this city has backed us with the resources 
of the state. Our major interests are se- 
cured. What finance has found in a 'fed- 
eral reserve’ we have discovered in this 
‘state reserve.’ It seems to me that it is 
going to work better and better.” 


TYPICAL CALIFORNIAN 


After talking with Wishon for two 
hours or more, not altogether on the sub- 
ject of farming, I was tempted to make a 
selection of a typical Californian on much 
the same basis that the ‘average man’ was 
selected in Iowa. 

How does this fit your idea of a Califor- 
nian? First, a man who gives every appear- 
ance of being healthy and hearty, with the 
conviction that life is a cheerful adventure 
—regardless of the price of raisins. 


After that you find an individual cap- 
able of taking any problem seriously—but 
not himself. You can readily get Wishon 
to lend a shoulder at the wheel where oth- 
ers will tell you to leave your car in the 
ditch and go buy a good one. I don't know 
whether he drives a "six" or an "eight", 
but he does admit the utility of the “four” 
and the rights of its driver. 

He regards competition as the best type 
of internal combustion engine yet discov- 
ered, but he is equally insistent on keeping 
the brakes well lined with co-operation. 

He goes long on action and plays oratory 
short. Like other normal humans who 
read, think and converse he counts only 
those that are working. The California 
pioneer was not visionary. He merely had 
good eyesight. He could see a long way. 
Wishon looks quite a distance ahead but 
he fixes his attention on things that are 
visible. 

You have seen a cowboy saddling a 
horse? Deliberate, easy-going, unconcern- 
ed, stopping to light a cigarette, looking up 
at the sky to forecast the weather—and 
not missing a single move of that horse. 
But when he gets in the saddle he stays 
there. 

You will get some such action on the 
part of A. Emory Wishon when you go 
to him for a business interview. 

He is a mining engineer, as I have said. 
Perhaps it would be more apropos to let 
the personal estimate go at this, “Almost 
anywhere you take a pan it will show 
color.” 


Courtesy, Co-operation and Good Bread 
Three Cardinal Principles of Madera Baking Company Build 


Successful Business in Competitive Field 


of the Madera Baking Company at 

Madera was completely destroyed by 
fire. Among the first to arrive at the scene 
was the proprietor, Nello Barsotti, who saw 
his business in ruins. 
It was well past 
midnight and but a 
few hours until his 
customers would be 
expecting their daily 
supply of fresh 
bread. His first 
thought was to 
avoid such disap- 
pointment and ar- 
rangements at once 
were made by tele- 
phone by which a 
supply of bakery goods was made available 
for distribution by his trucks. The next 
move was to get in touch with builders and 
machinery houses. Before the bricks had 
cooled reconstruction began and within 70 
days after the fire the building was com- 
pleted and machinery installed and operat- 
ing. One of the most complete baking es- 
tablishments in the San Joaquin Valley 
now stands on the site of what was a pile 
of ruins. 


O N the night of August 15 the plant 


NELLO BASSOTTI 


It was characteristic of Barsotti to turn 
defeat into victory. Out of 
disaster he made a forward 
step by increasing the effici- 
ency and capacity of his plant 
in addition to further ce- 
menting the cordial business 
relations of his customers by 
his promptness in supplying 
their needs. 

In rebuilding the plant a 
second story was added 
which provides space for 
storage of flour and room 
for a dough mixing depart- 
ment. 'The ovens and cake 
department are on the street 
floor. Flour, sugar and oth- 
er ingredients for bread 
making are elevated to the 
second floor by means of an 
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electric conveyor. As the dough is mixed it 
is conveyed by gravity to the bakery be- 
low where it is made into loaves and baked. 
'The mixing room is built with insulated 
walls designed to maintain an even temper- 
ature at all times. A duplex refrigerating 
plant installed near the mixer is used to 
equalize the temperature of the materials 
entering into bread making and to lower 
the temperature of the mixing room during 
warm weather. 

Other efficiencies have been added in the 
form of a new cake mixing machine and 
the latest type bread wrapping machine. 
The arrangement of the plant also has been 
changed to provide convenience and speed 
in the various operations. 

A large space in the building at the rear 
is for the delivery department which is well 
lighted for loading in the early morning 
hours, the trucks being loaded indoors. 


STARTED IN 1918 


When Barsotti started the Madera 
Bakery in 1918 he mixed all the bread by 
hand and baked in a portable type oven. 
His output was 100 loaves a day. It was 
good bread and his business grew, not by 
the proverbial leaps and bounds, but stead- 
ily, each year showing more and more cus- 
tomers. 
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THE ELECTRIC OVENS 


Close regulation of heat bv means of convenient switches make possible 
a high grade product from these duplex Rainier ovens 
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From a two-man plant the organization 
has grown to 15 regular employees hand- 
ling 5,500 loaves of “Kiddie Toast” and 
“Sealed Kleen” bread a day, which is dis- 
tributed by four trucks. 

As his business increased Barsotti recog- 
nized the advantages of machinery in in- 
creasing his output. Electricity soon be- 
came one of his most able assistants in 
taking care of the growing demand. 


NEW MIXER INSTALLED 


Each stage of development of the Ma- 
dera Baking Company has been marked by 
the addition of some new electrical device 
to facilitate the work or to improve the 
quality of the product. The latest addition 
is a New Era Mixer which handles with 
extreme accuracy and in a remarkably 
short space of time the dough mixing oper- 
ations of the plant. This machine has a 
capacity of 2400 loaves an hour mixed to 
exact proportions and at the proper tem- 
perature to enter the automatic rising ma- 
chine. 
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The machine is very simple in operation. 
Flour for the mix is emptied into a large 
container holding several hundred pounds 
and then automatically sifted and weighed 
as it is conveyed to the hopper over the 
mixing compartment. Sugar, shortening 
and other ingredients are carefully weighed 
or measured before being added by the 
operator. Water for the mix is cooled by 
means of an electric refrigerator which 
is located near the machine. 


USES ELECTRIC OVENS 


In the baking department is a double- 
deck Rainier electric oven having a total 
connected load of 60 kilowatts. A cake 
mixer, pan greaser and other electrical 
equipment also are part of the load of 9434 
horsepower for motors and ovens. 

When questioned as to the explanation 
of the growth of his business in the face of 
sharp competition, Barsotti gave as his 
reasons, first, a good product made from 
the best of materials; second, co-operation 
on the part of his employees to maintain 
his established quality; and third, courtesy 
in all contacts with his customers. 


THE NEW PLANT OF THE MADERA BAKING CO. 


This building was completely remodeled and newly equipped within 70 days after a disastrous fire August 15. 
The second floor was added after the fire. 
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Review of Valley Conditions 


Much Satisfaction Expressed in Results of Past Year's Business 
While Steady Upward Trend Promises Well for Future 


By A. Emory WisHon, Vice-President and General Manager 
San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation and Great Western Power Company 
of California 


s the old year draws to a close and the 
AUS year looms into prospect, bus- 
iness men and farmers of the San 
Joaquin Valley are feeling much satisfac- 
tion in results of the past year's efforts and 
indications for 1928. With the harvest 
generally in, figures are becoming available 
with which this year may be measured re- 
liably against previous years. These totals 
show that 1927 conditions have been the 
best in several years and indicate a steady 
upward trend which promises well for the 
future. 

Building activity in three of the prin- 
cipal cities of the Valley is significant as 
expressing new confidence in the future. 

Building permits in Fresno to Novem- 
ber 30 exceeded those for the whole year 
of 1926 by $742,229.50, topping the fig- 
ure for the same period last year by more 
than $1,000,000. One hundred forty-one 
new dwellings, costing in excess of half a 
million dollars, were constructed this year. 
In addition, schools, two theaters, a lodge 
building, and numerous stores applied for 
permits for work to cost more than 
$1,500,000, bringing the total permits to 
$2,564,214.50. 

Bakersfield led Valley communities in 
residence construction, with permits for 
174 homes, valued at $569,691, being 
granted during the first eleven months of 
the year. Total permits here during this 
period have passed $2,243,000, surpassing 
the highest previous year's record by 
$150,000. 

Building permits in Merced exceeded 
any previous year's record during the first 
nine months of the year, reaching a point 
two and one-half times the average for the 
three preceding years. 

. >.. 


A recurring fact which is at last receiv- 
ing the proper consideration is that the 
communities showing the most general 
prosperity are those practicing diversified 
farming. 
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One of the most prosperous counties in 
the Valley this year was Merced, where 
diversification is enthusiastically advocated 
and practiced. General business conditions 
in the city of Merced are good, and the 
brisk building activities, which include 
several new business blocks and new 
homes in practically every part of the city, 
are a reflection of prosperity attributed to 
diversity of its surrounding farm territory. 
Dairying has developed igto a substantial 
industry here. Some cotton is being har- 
vested at a good profit to the growers. Rice 
returned for the season more than a mil- 
lion and a half dollars’ revenue. Vegetables 
have been planted extensively in several 
sections. 

Farms on the west side of the Valley, 
where wheat, barley, cotton, vegetables, 
and other one-season crops, together with 
dairying, are the revenue producers, had 
the most prosperous year in several years 
past. As a result, every acre of land with 
water available is under cultivation for 
next year’s crop, with every element in 
favor of another successful year. 

The trend throughout the Valley is dis- 
tinctly toward diversity. New crops are 
being experimented with and the easily 
varied one-year crops are being favored 
over the permanent vines and trees. Ma- 
dera County is taking the lead in a move- 
ment to reduce unprofitable production of 
grapes by eliminating considerable acre- 
ages of white grape varieties. Kings Coun- 
ty has already taken out several vineyards 
of low-producing white grapes, twenty 
per cent of its canning peaches, and five 
large prune orchards. 

. e 9 


'Two experimental crops, mint and flax, 
seem to be proving successful. Growers in 
the Tulare Lake district report that flax 
is making a vigorous growth, and a very 
profitable harvest of mint was obtained 
this year. An eight-hundred-acre tract of 
land near Los Banos is to be planted to 
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mint by the Mentholatum Company, and 
an additional nine-hundred-acre planting 
is in prospect. 

* e 

'This has been a very successful year for 
stock men in the Valley as elsewhere. De- 
mand for fat cattle has been heavy and 
price almost as high as during the World 
War. A recent survey indicates $2,000,- 
000 will be received in Tulare County for 
beef this year. Porterville alone shipped 
$1,300,000 in cattle during the past season. 
Beef cattle sales made through the Kern 
County branch office of the Western Cat- 
tle Marketing Association during the first 
eleven months of 1927 have doubled the 
sales for the entire year of 1926. Approxi- 
mately 15,000 animals have been sold, 
bringing in $1,031,108. A recent raise in 
price of three cents a pound amounts to 
an increase in the value of Merced Coun- 
ty cattle alone of $1,200,000. 

'There were 9,614 hogs sold by the Cal- 
ifornia Farm Bureau Marketing Associa- 
tion at its auction sales in the central San 
Joaquin Valley during the year ending 
October, 1927, while in the year ending 
October, 1926, sales amounted to only 
5,395 hogs. The Fresno County Farm 
Bureau and the agricultural committee of 
the Fresno County Chamber of Com- 
merce are cooperating to increase interest 
in this profitable industry. These organi- 
zations recently sponsored a hog forum 
tour, participated in by 50 business men 
and ranchers, which included visits to suc- 
cessful swine ranches and addresses by 
prominent authorities on the swine in- 
dustry. The value of feeding of cull fruit 
is being particularly emphasized. 

A valuable boost to popular interest in 
the activity is in the encouragement of 
Kern County school boys in the raising of 
hogs as a part of their practical school 
work. The boys go into this work not only 
to learn hog raising, but the business side 
of farming. The profit from the hogs is 
theirs. Banks are lending money to the 
boys, who are going into the project with 
enthusiasm. The movement extends as far 
north from Bakersfield as Delano, and 
seems probable to become general next 
year, with many Valley communities in- 
stituting a similar program. 

Agricultural clubs of boys and girls 
are extending their influence each year. 
Members in Fresno, Madera, Kings, Tu- 
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lare, and Kern Counties have increased by 
sixty per cent over the number for 1926, 
bringing the total membership in these five 
counties to 1,500. 

Members of agricultural clubs in Fres- 
no County alone raised crops with a value 
of $15,685 during 1927, according to 
figures recently obtained from four hun- 
dred boys and girls. 

. . œ 

The new citrus harvest is well under 
way, and navel orange shipments are mov- 
ing out steadily. Prices in the eastern 
markets are very satisfactory, Valley grow- 
ers receiving an average of $6.50 per box. 
Recent cold weather has caused some ap- 
prehension, and smudging, particularly in 
Valencia orchards, has been generally re- 
sorted to. The bulk of the navel crop has 
been picked, and if frost has done any dam- 
age it is of small extent. 

* 6 e 


The cotton crop is virtually harvested 
now. The early November rains found 
approximately one-third of the crop un- 
picked, causing some discoloration. Plant- 
ing this year was materially less than last 
year, but the crop has been somewhat 
equalized by a larger yield per acre. Mark- 
et price for November has maintained at 
about 19.5 cents, the premium for Valley 
staple bringing this figure to 2177 or 22 
cents. 

An increased planting of cotton is plan- 
ned throughout the Valley next year. With 
the leasing of 5,000 acres for this crop at 
Buttonwillow, the Kern County acreage 
will probably total 35,000 acres. 

* e e 


Fresh grapes shipped from the Valley 
have reached this season the most satisfac- 
tory price levels in several years. Ship- 
ments for Fresno County alone brought 
$32,077,500 in the Eastern markets, as 
against a return of $24,080,120 for 1926 
and $31,759,360 for 1925. To the Cali- 
fornia Vineyardists’ Association is given 
credit for the success of the season. The 
Association brought about a great improve- 
ment in distribution, and with a much 
greater crop to handle than in 1925 suc- 
ceeded in maintaining virtually the same 
price levels. It proved its value and did 
it in but four months’ time, and the skep- 
tics who opposed it and its clearing house 
plan have been silenced. Work to strength- 
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en the Association for next year is already 
under way. 
. 9 æ 

'The oil industry is quiet, the lack of 
general development activity having pre- 
vailed since early last summer. The only 
active development affecting production is 
that of the Kern River front, west of the 
old Kern River field, where several major 
companies are operating. This develop- 
ment has been so great that the production 
of the field has reached the figure main- 
tained previous to the shutting in of the 
old fields. Twenty new oil rigs were con- 
structed during October, ten in Kern River 
field, six at McKittrick, three in Midway 
field, and one in the Mount Poso field. 
About twenty wildcat wells are drilling 
along the west side of the Valley, and 
probably an equal number in the vicinity 
of Bakersfield. 

The mining conference held at Mari- 
copa on November 3 under the auspices 
of the California Development Association 
is said to have put new life in the district. 
Inquiries have been coming in concerning 
mining properties and opportunities since 
then at a rate never known before in the 
county's mining history. 

New activity is being shown in the 
copper mine at Daulton station above Ma- 
dera. New equipment costing $40,000 has 
been ordered for the mine. 

'The lumber output of Valley mills has 
been materially less this season, as the re- 
sult of a voluntary reduction of cut by the 
mills to meet a situation brought about by 
over-production. The Sugar Pine Mills 
cut approximately 80,000,000 board feet 
this year, compared with 117,000,000 last 
year. Other gills show a corresponding 
reduction. The Yosemite Lumber Com- 
pany has announced the probable shutting 
down of its mills at Merced Falls for a 
year or possibly two years until market 
conditions are better. 

* * 9 

A significant comment on the condition 
of trade is found in a recent statement of 
the president of Miller and Lux Company, 
in which he says that the average sales of 
the company have amounted to $550,000 
a month this year, as against $380,000 last 
year. Sales for 1927 to the end of No- 
vember were in excess of $4,500,000, while 


the total for the entire year of 1926 was 
$3,600,000. 
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Trade conditions in Fresno and its 
neighboring territory during November 
have been more than usually good. Accord- 
ing to an index of retail sales made by the 
Fresno Republican with the average 
monthly sales of 1926 as 100, the index 
number of November is 116.91. This is a 
decided improvement over conditions in 
November, 1926, the index number of 
which is 109.59, and November, 1925, 
which has an index of 112.02. 

Postal receipts show a gain for Novem- 
ber over October for the first time in ten 
years. Receipts for the first eleven months 
this year, totaling $435,101.85, represent 
a gain of $16,303.65 over the first eleven 
months of 1926, and a gain of $9,553.68 
over the same period of 1925. 

More tourists have come through the 
Valley this season than ever before. A 
greatly increasing number of auto camps 
are doing a prosperous business, and cities 
of the Valley are benefiting in both imme- 
diate revenue and advertising. Figures for 
Yosemite Valley alone show 490,000 vis- 
itors during the twelve months ending 
October 1. The increase represented is 
greater than that shown by any other na- 
tional park. 

* e 

Several industrial advances are being 
planned in the Valley. The Star Roof 
Company of Los Angeles will open a 
branch office and district depot in Fresno 
with an investment of approximately $50,- 
000. A payroll of between $5,000 and 
$6,000 will be distributed in the city 
weekly during the peak season. A new 
$30,000 furniture warehouse will be built 
here in the immediate future, also. J. C. 
Penney Company will expand its Fresno 
quarters, doubling the present floor space 
of the store. A new 50-ton electric ice 
and storage plant, representing an invest- 
ment of $100,000, is being promoted in 
Bakersfield. Improvements on the Merced 
'Theater will be started early next year, 
with an expenditure of $150,000 planned. 
Montgomery Ward Company has opened 
a branch store at Hanford and is said to 
be planning branches at several other Val- 
ley points. 

e >. e 

Bank clearings in Fresno for Novem- 
ber, amounting to $37,873,654, are almost 
up to the previous month’s clearings, but 
are slightly below those for November, 
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1926. Clearings in Bakersfield are slight- 
ly below last year's figures, also, $6,082,- 
437 for November of this year comparing 


with $6,275,502 for 1926. 


* * * 


New power business signed for the first 
eleven months of 1927 reflects the prosper- 
ity and growth of the Valley during the 
year, showing an increase of 7,000 kilo- 
watts in domestic and industrial lighting 
and power installations. The total sales 
fall very slightly below those for last year, 
however, 51,183 kilowatts to November 
30, 1927, comparing with 54,035 kilowatts 
during the corresponding period of 1926. 
This is accounted for by a decided de- 
crease in agricultural power installations, 
the result of an unusually wet year in the 
Valley. 


PERPETUAL MOTION PUMP 
FAILS TO LIFT WATER 


Visions of a pumping plant that would 
raise water from the ground without the 
aid of power other than the force of grav- 
ity caused a Dinuba rancher to test his 
idea by constructing a working model of 
sufficient size to supply what he believed 
would be enough water for his vineyard. 


The apparatus consisted of a tank of 
water on a tower 30 feet high which would 
discharge through a pipe on to a 25-foot 
water wheel fitted with water tight 
buckets. A belt connected with a large pul- 
ley wheel mounted on the drive shaft of 
the water wheel was designed to in turn 
supply power for a pump. 

The theory of the operation was that the 
water from the tank falling on the water 
wheel would develop sufficient power to 
run the pump, which in turn would throw 
more water into the tank than was used 
on the water wheel. This surplus water 
would be used for irrigation purposes. 


While to the rancher the theory looked 
all right on paper, in actual practice it fail- 
ed to work. For ages past inventors have 
worked on the one-way pull of the force 
of gravity in efforts to develop more power 
than the force exerts. But up to the pres- 
ent time no one has succeeded in solving 
this problem of perpetual motion. 

The nearest approach to perpetual mo- 
tion is the power house operating under 
the head of a natural stream of water. Such 
power is perpetual so long as the stream 
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BUT IT DID NOT WORK 


The water from the tank turned the water wheel and 
the water wheel drove the pump 


continues to flow, but there must be flow- 
ing water to turn the water-wheels. 

The Dinuba rancher is entitled to credit 
for testing for himself his idea. His failure 
indicates that he may some day apply his 
talents in fields where results are possible 
and develop apparatus that will bring him 
fame and fortune. 


Like a Treasure Box 


The Modern Electrical Shop Filled With Gifts of Beauty and Con- 
venience Holds Many Intriguing Suggestions. 


N electric store is a gay, sparkling 
A place any time, but now it is the very 
stuff Christmas trees are made of. 
All its nickel is shining, little machines 
are purring, Christmas tree lights flash 
on and off, and everywhere is color—the 
color of lights, lamp shades and pottery. 
It is a treasure box filled with gifts of 
beauty and convenience, full of surprises, 
new comforts, and inspirations. And look- 
ing through the treasures for just the right 
gift is a real adventure for the Christmas 
shopper. In the profusion of toasters, per- 
colators, tea pots, table stoves, lamps, 
curling irons, heating pads, kitchen motors, 
ovens, refrigerators, toys, flash lights, a 
gift is waiting for each person on the shop- 
ping list. 
NEW PERCOLATORS 


Among the most attractive innovations 
are the many new patterns in percolator 
services designed in lustre pottery. "These 
highly colored models have such intriguing 
names as Normandy, Brittany, Bird of 
Paradise, Fawn and Rose, and the sets 
have been extended to include baking dish- 
es, pie servers, and other tableware for 
oven use. Silver urns and pots, too, are 
more beautiful than ever, one Grecian de- 
sign being set with a delicately cut black- 
and-white cameo. 

A new table grill has a small waffle iron 
as one of its parts, and an additional fea- 
ture for the table is a small pot which 
may be used for boiling, fitted with a re- 
movable eggrack. An extra cover has an 
opening through which a bottle may be 
placed for heating. 

Two new automatic stoves make cook- 
ing breakfast little more trouble than 
pressing a button. A toaster is equipped 
with a mechanism which may be set for any 
desired degree of toasting, releasing the 
toast at just the right moment and cut- 
ting off the current. A small device for 
boiling eggs allows one to predetermine 
the degree of cooking, the stove being ad- 
justed by the amount of water which is 
placed in it. When the water is gone, the 
current is automatically turned off. 

In the comforts and conveniences which 
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people have come to expect, there is much 
to intrigue the woman who knows the fine 
art of housekeeping. The roomy, spotless- 
ly white refrigerator with its polished 
nickel fittings and its noiseless freezing 
unit brings a covetous gleam to her eye. 
And what woman can resist the desire to 
own a new electric stove equipped with 
automatic oven regulators, and all the fit- 
tings which help to make a kitchen con- 
venient: salt, pepper, and flour shakers, 
kitchen clock, knife drawers in which 
cooking implements may be kept handy, 
and a convenient protected light di- 
rectly above the pots. There are new 
miniature stoves and cookers for the small 
family, or for auxiliary use, with new 
perfections in heat regulators and special 
pans. 


UTILITY GIFTS 


A “Kitchen Mechanic” which can be put 
to all kinds of labor saving uses is a beater 
attached to a small motor. And an electric 
corn popper is another useful addition to 
the kitchen or for a fireplace group. 

Other household conveniences, the wash- 
ing machine, the sweeper, and the electric 
ironer, are displayed in many types. Indeed, 
there is a motor for almost every household 
task. 

A small iron for delicate work is a great 
convenience for the sewing room or bou- 
doir. A compact metal case holds securely 
a small flat iron so useful to the traveler. 

One of the prettiest displays is made up 
of electric heaters lighted like great Christ- 
mas tree ornaments, an ideal suggestion 
for the member of the family who has an 
out of the way room that is always cold. 
These little portable stoves are also conven- 
ient for any corner of the house where 
extra heat is needed. A unit to insert into 
the bathroom wall is a comfort which the 
whole family would appreciate. 

Of course there are lamps in profusion, 
—bridge lamps, study lamps, boudoir 
lamps, and portable lamps which may be 
clamped to the back of a chair or the 
head of a bed. These are beautiful acces- 
sories, and one of the most appreciated con- 
veniences. 
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BUSINESS IS GOOD 


Recent government reports have indi- 
cated a falling off in financial and indus- 
trial activity in recent months, and the 
prophets are abroad in consequence to paint 
pictures of adversity for the year to come. 
But thinking men who have given study 
to conditions are not among the calamity 
howlers. They see satisfactory normal con- 
ditions and no need for apprehension. 


The view that the nation is coming to a 
protracted period of shrinking industry 
and “hard times" will not stand “ten 
minutes of factual analysis," said Dr. 
Frank Bohn, writer and editor, in address- 
ing the Cleveland, Ohio, Rotary Club at 
luncheon on December Ist. 


"Last year was the most extraordinary 
year in almost every branch of American 
industry and commerce since 1920," Dr. 
Bohn said. “This year, according to the 
normal process of events, the situation is 
easing up a bit. We are producing, for pe- 
culiar reasons which require no analysis, 
about one-eighth fewer automobiles than 
last year. Our various major railways have 
slackened up from one to five per cent 
in gross receipts. Iron and steel also are 
down a bit; not enough, however, to make 
much difference. 

"Always, in analyzing the business sit- 
uation, as represented by totals, draw your 
base line as representing five-year or ten- 
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year averages. Then you will note that, 
whereas last year went far above that 
line, this year goes down nearer the line 
of average. That is all. Next year may go 
down to average for the past five years. 
Even so, don’t waste time worrying about 
that too much. 

“Let me take time to give you a few 
solid reasons for not worrying. Each of 
those reasons is a great national job which 
is waiting to be done. The first job I 
want you to think about is the electrifica- 
tion of our railways. This job has been 
waiting twenty-five years for us to get 
around to it. We ought to be ashamed of 
ourselves for neglecting it. You are now 
electrifying your great Cleveland Union 
Terminal. Philadelphia is doing the same. 
Our main lines will then be modernized 
at New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Cleveland. Just why the Nation should 
longer put up with the curse of the old- 
fashioned, expensive, unsanitary and dan- 
gerous steam locomotive, none can say. We 
Americans have our own way of being 
stupid. That is the only reason that can 
be alleged. However, the work must now 
be begun in earnest. It will cost several 
billions of dollars. I want you here to vis- 
ualize the task as completed. It will do 
large things for the interior of the country. 
It will speed up transportation. Eventually 
it will lower rates. It will make us clean- 
er, more comfortable, and happier. The 
point I wish to emphasize here is that it 
will reinvigorate our whole business life 
and keep us all busy for a long time.” 


THE CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Each year the employees of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation 
gather together at Christmas time for a 
“family reunion”, known as the Manage- 
ment’s Christmas Party. This affair is dis- 
tinctive in that the children of employees 
are the important guests. 


The Management’s Christmas Party for 
1927 was held December 22 in the San 
Joaquin Power Building. The kiddies were 
entertained on the third floor where Santa 
Claus, distributed toys and candy, while 
adults enjoyed dancing in the auditorium. 

The committee handling the arrange- 
ments consisted of Robert Munce, Clinton 
Worden, Lillian Broeker, Rose Dickson, 
and Dot Edwards, social vice-president. 
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WATER COMMITTEE 
SEEKS ADVICE 


The Legislative Committee on Water 
Resources, visiting the San Joaquin Val- 
ley to study the water situation and gauge 
public opinion, was when it departed per- 
haps no nearer a decision as to the report 
it will make than when it arrived. It met 
with Kings River irrigationists in Fresno 
and Hanford, with Tulare county irriga- 
tionists in Visalia and Porterville, and with 
Kern irrigationists in Bakersfield. To each 
meeting was unfolded the State Engineer- 
ing Department’s elaborate plan for state- 
wide water development. This plan pro- 
vides for a number of great reservoirs on 
the Sacramento River and its tributary 
streams, to conserve a part of the 27,000,- 
000-acre feet of flood water which goes 
down the Sacramento to the sea every 
year. This stored water would be so reg- 
ulated as to flow as to keep salt water out 
of the delta lands of Contra Costa county, 
satisfy all the demands of the Sacramento, 
and then permit the pumping of surplus 
up the channel of the San Joaquin for ir- 
rigation in our own valley. But this water 
would be available only in the northern 
end of our valley, in districts now having 
plenty of water or with potentialities for 
development. So the plan would require 
that these districts exchange water so as 
to take care of the needs of the Valley's 
southern territory, where water resources 
are limited and the need for relief is ur- 
gent. The Sacramento water would take 
care of the Stanislaus, Merced and Madera 
county lands, and the water which is now 
theirs would be turned south to serve the 
needs of Fresno, Tulare, Kings and Kern 
counties. 


It is a proud plan, and a colossal one. 
And concerning it one of the Committee- 
men said: 

“We want your honest opinion. Are we 
on a fool’s errand? Is this project an im- 
practical dream, or is it possible of fulfill- 
ment and should we recommend the 
state’s carrying it out?” 

The majority of Fresno irrigationists 
were not enthusiastic. None were impolite 
enough to say ''fool's errand.” Many 
thought the project a dream, thoroughly 
impracticable. It may be feasible from an 
engineering viewpoint, but when the hu- 
man element enters, the picture is differ- 
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ent. No irrigationist with a present wa- 
ter supply is going to agree to exchange 
water until he is certain he is going to get 
a satisfactory exchange and that he isn’t 
going to have to pay for his new supply. 
Water squabbles have been many and bit- 
ter in the experience of many of our farm- 
ers, and they are not to be blamed if they 
fail to give three hearty cheers for a move- 
ment that has in it such apparent elements 
of risk. Those who did give the project 
endorsement were of the opinion that it 
is feasible, at least on an engineering basis, 
but it must be built unit by unit and over 
a long term of years and only as necessity 
requires. Fresno did not believe the Com- 
mittee should dagan immediate State 
action. 


But at the Visalia, Porterville, and Ba- 
kersfield meetings a different opinion was 
expressed. The irrigationists in these com- 
munities want the project, believe in it 
thoroughly, think the Committee’s duty is 
to recommend its being built at the earliest 
opportunity as a state-financed undertak- 
ing. 

Why such a difference in viewpoint? 
Well, Fresno county doesn’t need water 
just now and Tulare and Kern counties 
do need it, or can see the time not so far 
ahead when the water shortage will be a 
serious menace to their welfare. 


This conflict of opinion is widespread. 
The farther one gets from the farms where 
irrigation is important, the more frequent- 
ly he hears the whole plan derided as 
chimerical. And on the other hand, owners 
of land in the dry sections of the southern 
San Joaquin Valley as well as the farmers 
in those sections threatened with water 
famine are loud in proclaiming the plan 
not only thoroughly practical but essential 
to the progress of the state. The commit- 
tee will probably do no more than recom- 
mend that the legislature approve a gen- 
eral policy of statewide water develop- 
ment, with perhaps some specific recom- 
mendations regarding control of the salt 
water in the delta region. The scheme in 
its entirety cannot be carried out in a life 
time. It will be carried out only when 
necessity demands it. A necessity means 
an economic situation, and nothing can 
ever stop the operation of an economic 
force. Little by little the work will be done 
and the public mind will appreciate its im- 
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portance, and one day out of this labor of 
the present will come statewide distribu- 
tion of the state’s waters. 


But today—well, here are just a few of 
the countless questions that arise: What 
would be grown on the new lands brought 
into cultivation? How fast would these 
lands be settled up? Where would be 
the present markets for the products? How 
could the State stand the enormous burden 
of debt? Would the man who now has 
ample water and so could not benefit be 
expected to assume any of that debt? And 
incidentally, where could the market be 
found for the several million horsepower 
of electricity which would be generated as 
a part of the plan and which is constantly 
being referred to as a source of revenue that 
would pay for the project? If you can 
answer these questions you will be able 
materially to advise the committee. 


THE “COST” OF A PIG 
Henry Ward Beecher once told of buy- 
ing a $9 pig, feeding it $40 worth of corn, 
and seling it for $10. He said that he lost 
money on the corn, but he cleared a whole 
dollar on the pig. 


That is the way with municipal owner- 
ship of most utilities. They buy the $9 pig 
—the plant; they feed it $40 worth of 
political favoritism, political inefficiency, 
everybody’s-business, irresponsibility, taxes 
that it does not pay—and then they sell $10 
worth of service and claim a savings. The 
"pig" seems to show a profit under that 
system of bookkeeping; but the golden 
corn—the taxes, the incentive, the intelli- 
gent development, growth and manage- 
ment—vanishes in the pig's hungry jaws. 

'This gives point to the recent study 
made by J. A. Van Osdol, formerly presi- 
dent of the Indiana Municipal League, 
showing that in the municipally owned 
electric utilities of Massachusetts it costs 
35 per cent more to manufacture current 
and 21 per cent more to distribute it than 
it does in private plants of the same state. 

'The press is united in saying that the 
government has no right to go into the 
printing business and print envelopes. It is 
united in saying that the absurdly low 
quoted price does not actually cover the 
cost of the service; that the rest is made up 
in excess postal rates, if not in general tax- 
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ation, and that the local printer is made 
the goat of a vicious political monopoly. 

Municipal or State ownership and op- 
eration of utilities is a similar assault on 
the businesses by which free men live. It 
pays no taxes—it is not bound by the rules 
that bind private competition. It has no 
responsible control that must in self- 
protection know its cost and efficiency. It 
can make up losses by taxation or impair- 
ed or curtailed service. Established as a 
principle, public ownership might well 
start printing offices, brick factories, stores, 
banks, law offices, shoe factories, movies, 
foundries and farms. 

'The press that has seen the viciousness 
of the so-called cheap federal printing that 
is really exorbitantly paid for by indirect 
taxes, may well condemn the advancing 
tide of socialized ownership. 


LEN ELLIS NOW SELLING 
YOSEMITE PORTLAND CEMENT 


The appointment of L. L. Ellis as Fres- 
no District sales manager for the Yosemite 
Portland Cement Corporation with offices 
in Fresno is announc- 
ed from San Francisco 
by D. A. Schlemmer, 
general sales manager 
of the corporation. El- 
lis succeeds Glenn 
Hartranft who, after 
three months' connec- 
tion with the company, 
resigned to enter oth- 
er fields. 

Len Ellis has had 
a wide experience in 
cement and concrete 
construction. As assistant superintendent 
of construction for the San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation he built Kerck- 
hoff Dam and Power House and later su- 
perintended the construction of the office 
building of the company at Fresno. From 
1912 to 1917 he was employed by Stone 
& Webster as assistant construction en- 
gineer. 

Born in Visalia, Len Ellis may be said 
to be a San Joaquin Valley product, just 
as is the product he now is selling. He has 
a host of friends in the company and 
throughout the San Joaquin Valley who 
wish him a hearty “good luck" in his new 
work. 


L. L. ELLIS 
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NEW OFFICE FOR LOS BANOS 


Reinforced concrete structure will house headquarters 
for district about January 1 


OFFICE BUILDING BEING 
CONSTRUCTED AT LOS BANOS 


Keeping abreast with the growth of Los 
Banos territory, the San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation is constructing a 
new $21,000 building to house its district 
headquarters there. The structure is a one- 
story concrete building, with stucco face 
and tile roof. Large windows extend 
across the front opening onto the lobby 
for the display of electrical merchandise. 

The floor space of the building, totaling 
40 by 111 feet, will be divided into the 
lobby, 17 by 40 feet, a large general office, 
29 by 22 feet, offices to accommodate the 
district manager and foreman, and a gen- 
erous warehouse at the back, measuring 40 
by 49 feet. 

A garage 30 by 70 feet at the rear of 
the building will accomodate six line 
trucks or twelve small cars. The poleyard 
and entrance road are to be gravelled 
while paving is extended from the street 
to the building. 

'The growth in company business, which 
has been taking place at an enormous rate 
in this district, is shown by comparative 
figures for 1924 and 1927. In September, 
1924, the total connected load in the Los 
Banos territory was 3,449 horsepower, and 
in September, 1927, the load has reached 
8,101 horsepower, more than doubling it- 
self in three years. 

Lines were first built to serve Los Ban- 
os with electricity in 1911, an occasion 
which was celebrated by memorable fes- 
tivities, symbolized in a pageant in which 
citizens of Los Banos drove the "Demon 
of Darkness", personified by Lester Tully, 
down the highway out of town. 
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NEW OFFICE FOR CORCORAN 
SOON TO BE COMPLETED 


'The new district office building and 
garage at Corcoran is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion and will be occupied about January 


15. 


'These new quarters erected at a cost of 
$23,000 include a main office building and 
wareroom, a garage and poleyard located 
on a triangular site of about five city lots 
having a frontage of 350 feet on Chitten- 
den avenue and 239 feet on Hanna avenue. 


'The office section of the building oc- 
cupies a space 42 by 74 feet while the total 
frontage of the building on Chittenden 
avenue is 102 feet, all of reinforced con- 
crete construction. Facing the street is a 
lobby 40 by 19 feet in which will be dis- 
played ranges, water heaters and other 
electrical conveniences. The general office 
and smaler offices for the district manager 
and district foreman are reached through a 
hallway opening off the lobby. 

Adjoining the office section is the ware- 
house 51 by 60 feet, one end of which is 
devoted to a transformer room 19 by 48 
feet. The warehouse building is equipped 
with a traveling crane in the transformer 
room and an overhead carrier equipment 
designed to handle with but little labor 
the heavy materials used in line construc- 
tion. 


The garage building is of corrugated 
iron over a concrete floor and is fitted 
with sliding doors. It is 30 by 70 feet and 
has a capacity for seven line trucks or 
fourteen standard automobiles. A wash 
rack is part of the equipment. 

The buildings are complete in electrical 
equipment including an abundance of 
lighting units in the office and electric mo- 
tors for the cranes and loading equipment. 
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CORCORAN BUILDING NEARING COMPLETION 


Office and warehouse having a frontage of 102 feet 
will provide ample room for future growth 


HOILDAY 
WORTH THE 


“The biggest pleasure about 
candy is the making” many 
successful candy makers declare. There is a 
real satisfaction in being able to produce de- 
lectable sweets and there is nothing that will 
excite so much favorable mention of the cook 
as good candy. 

Here are a few tested recipes that will bring 
paens of praise, whatever that may be, to those 
who master them: 


CANDIES 
TROUBLE 


GRAPENUT DIVINITY FUDGE 


2 cups sugar % cup grape nuts 
Whites of 2 eggs 1/3 cup water 

1 tsp vanilla 1 cup stoned dates 

Put sugar and water in a sauce pan, stir 
until dissolved, bring to a boiling point and 
boil without stirring to 238 degrees F. or until 
syrup will spin a thread. Beat whites of eggs 
until stiff but not dry, then add syrup in a slow 
steady stream, beating constantly with an egg 
beater until the mixture gets stiff. Add vanilla 
and dates which have been cut in small pieces 
and grape nuts. Mix thoroughly, drop with a 
teaspoon in small heaps on waxed paper. 


CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING CANDY 

2 squares chocolate 3 cups sugar 

1 tsp vanilla Few grams cin- 

1 cup sour cream namon 
1/3 cup Sultana rais- 1/3 cup glace cher- 

ins ries 
1 cup chopped nut 1/3 cup dates, chop- 
meats ped 

Put chocolate in saucepan and melt over hot 
water, add sugar and mix well, then add sour 
cream gradually, stirring it in carefully. Place 
saucepan on range and boil without stirring 
to 230 degrees F. Pour out on slightly dampen- 
ed marble slab or large platter. Let stand un- 
til cool. Work with a broad spatual until candy 
becomes stiff. Put in a bowl, set bowl in a 
dish of boiling water until candy softens, then 
add cinnamon, vanilla, cherries and other 
fruit and nuts. Mix well. Put in an oiled mold. 
Let this stand several days to ripen. Cut in 
slices. 


CREAM MINTS 
4 drops oil of pep- 
permint or win- 


1% cups sugar 
'A cup water 


2 tbsp white corn tergreen 
syrup Pink or green col- 
White of 1 egg or paste 


Put sugar, water and corn syrup into a 
saucepan. In measuring use all the syrup that 
clings to the spoon. Stir ingredients until well 
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mixed, bring to boiling point 
and boil without stirring to 238 
degrees F., or until syrup will 
spin a long thread. Have egg 
white slightly beaten, and continue beating with 
egg beater while syrup is being poured in a fine 
slow steady stream upon the egg. Continue beat- 
ing until mixture is stiff enough to keep its 
shape, using a wooden spoon when mixture be- 
comes too difficult to handle with the egg beater. 
Add flavor, color delicately with green or pink 
color paste (I would suggest pink for winter- 
green and green for peppermint). Put all of 
the mixture into a pastry bag and force through 
rose tube into separate "roses" about one inch 
in diameter at the base and one-half inch 
thick in the center. Candy should be soft and 
creamy, slightly dry, but not coarse or sugary. 
These are very nice to use in place of mint 
wafers at a luncheon or afternoon tea. 


ORIENTAL DELIGHT 


cup corn starch 1 cup chopped can- 
cups water died lemon and 
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cups sugar orange peel 
cups Sultana rais- % cup chopped can- 
ins died angelica 


1 tbsp vanilla 
2 tbsp orange-flow- 


1 cup blanched chop- 
ped almonds 


1 cup chopped can- er water 
died cherries Few drops yellow 
1 cup chopped can- color 


died pineapple 

Mix the starch with 1% cups of the water. 
Put remainder of water over the fire with the 
fruit and nuts and angelica; bring to boiling 
point and pour over the dissolved starch, stir- 
ring thoroughly until it thickens. Then return 
to the fire, add the sugar, stir until it boils 
and let it continue boiling for eight minutes. 
Remove from fire, let it stand covered until 
the first heat has left it, then-add the vanilla 
and orange-flower water, and yellow coloring, 
and turn out into oiled tins. When cold, cut 
into cubes, and before packing dust each piece 
thoroughly in a mixture of half corn starch 
and half powdered sugar. 


MAPLE AND FRUIT PINOCHI 


1% lbs. white sugar % lb. broken pecan 
1% gills heavy cream meats 
1 lb maple sugar 1 cup chopped figs 
1  tbsp of butter 16 cup chopped dates 
1 tbsp almond ex- % cup chopped seed- 
tract ed raisins 
Pinch salt 
Place the maple sugar (grated) and the 
white sugar, the cream, butter and salt in a 
saucepan and boil to 240 degrees. Remove from 
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fire and pour between candy bars on a marble 
slab and let cool until it does not burn the 
hand. It should still be quite warm. Add the 
nuts, fruit and flavoring and cream up with 
a wooden paddle or spatula. Knead well with 
the hands and press into square pans. Leave 
until firm, then cut into cubes. If not equipped 
with a marble slab, you may set the dish in 
cold water and beat with a spoon when it 
has cooled, adding the nuts, fruit and flavor- 
ing just before stiff enough to pour out. When 
the candy is done, it will form a rather stiff 
ball in cold water. 


PRALINE KISSES 


% cup almonds Whites of 2 eggs 
2 tbsp water 2/3 cup of powdered 

% cup sugar (gran- sugar 

ulated) % tsp vanilla 
1/8 tsp salt 

Blanche the almonds, finely shred 5/8 of a 
cup of them and dry slowly in the oven. Put 
granulated sugar and water in a small pan, 
stir until it boils, add remaining almonds and 
cook until the syrup is golden brown. Turn 
into a pan, cool, then run through a food chop- 
per. 

Beat whites of eggs until stiff, add powdered 
sugar and continue beating, then fold in both 
the shredded and ground almond mixture, va- 
nilla and salt. Shape in cones in a tin sheet 
covered with paper. Sift sugar over cones and 
bake in slow oven twenty-five minutes. 


CARAMELIZED MEXOLINES ` 
2 cups granulated 1 cup heavy cream 


sugar 2 cups chopped pe- 
1 cup light brown can nut meats 
sugar 1 tsp vanilla 


D 


1 tbsp glucose % cup boiling water 

Put one cup of the granulated sugar into a 
saucepan and stir constantly over a slow fire 
until melted; then add the boiling water. Stir 
for one minute, and add the cream and glucose, 
stirring for 5 minutes. Next add the brown 
sugar and the remaining cup of granulated 
sugar and boil to 245 degrees or until it forms 
a hard ball when tested in cold water. Remove 
from fire, add nuts and extract and beat until 
of a creamy consistency. Pour into a tin which 
has been lined with waxed paper. Spread out 
smoothly with a knife to about X of an inch 
in thickness. Mark into squares while warm 
and wrap each one in waxed paper after it 
has become cold. 


ITALIAN BON-BONS 
2 cups confectioner's 1 teaspoon vanilla 


sugar Red color paste 
2 egg whites 1 tsp raspberry ex- 
1 ounce grated cho- tract 

colate 1 tsp lemon extract 
% cup chopped cocoa- Melted chocolate 

nut 2 tbsp water 


Beat one egg white slightly, mix it with the 
water and work in the confectioner's sugar, 
making a stiff paste. (You may have to add 
a little extra sugar). Divide this into 3 equal 
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parts. Into one piece, work the grated choco- 
late and vanilla extract; another piece, color 
pink with the red coloring and flavor with 
raspberry extract. Leave the remaining piece 
white and flavor with lemon extract. Roll each 
piece out to the thickness of % inch. Brush 
lightly over with the extra egg white which 
has been beaten just enough to break it up 
well. Place the layers on top of each other, 
as you would a layer cake. Brush over 
with melted chocolate and sprinkle with cocoa- 
nut. When dry, cut into small fancy shapes. 
It will take several hours for it to dry. Place 
each shape in a fancy paper case. 


CAN YOU TELL— 
How Much It Costs 
1. To operate an extra reading lamp for 25 
hours? 
2. To operate a vacuum cleaner for 8% 
hours? 
3. 'To operate a 12-inch fan for 25 hours? 
4. To operate a sewing machine for 16 
hours? 
5. To operate a washing machine for 3X 
hours? 
6. To operate an electric refrigerator for 15 
hours? 
7. To milk forty cows for 1 day? 
8. To lift 5,000 gallons of water 60 feet? 
9 
0 


To grind 375 pounds of grain? 
To run a -horsepower shop motor for 
6 hours? 


The answer to each of the above questions is ‘10 
cents." 


A CORRECTION 


Many people believe that editors are not sup- 
posed to make mistakes, a belief which is a 
compliment to the editor but one that fails to 
take into consideration that he is human, deals 
with other humans from whom he gets his in- 
formation, and that his efforts to be right are 
finally disposed of by the printer. The printer 
says this is merely an alibi on the part of the 
editor and in order to avoid controversy the 
editor agrees with the printer. 

All this leads to an error that appeared in 
the last issue of San Joaquin Power Magazine, 
where on page 11 it was stated that one horse- 
power is equivalent to 74.6 watts when it should 
have stated that a horsepower is equivalent to 
746 watts. The point between the four and six 
should have been omitted. And to make mat- 
ters worse the sum of $2.40 and 60 cents was 
given as $3.10 when any school child knows it 
should be $3.00. 

The large number of interested readers who 
called our attention to these errors brings to 
us a deep satisfaction in knowing that the 
magazine is so carefully read. 


(w) nose? 
Two maids were sitting in front of a fire- 
place Christmas Eve: 
First Old Maid: “Would a stocking hold all 
you want for Christmas?" 
Second O. M.: "No, but a pair of socks 
would." 
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BAKERSFIELD 
MaprzrIN App, Reporter 


The “San Joaquin Girls’ Club” was enter- 
tained by Alease Dumble at a Christmas party 
early in the month. A de- 
lightful evening of games 
was enjoyed, gifts were 
exchanged, as has been 
the custom in the past, 
and delicious  refresh- 
ments were served at a 
late hour. 

Eria K. Ball, secretary 
for Chief Clerk John Ware, has taken a leave 
of absence of several weeks and while she is 
away her work will be done by Ruth Shackel- 
ford. 

We were delightfully surprised recently when 
Marie C. Reeves, a former employee of this 
office, walked in on us unannounced. She has 
been with her folks in Philadelphia for the 
last year and a half, but like many other East- 
erners who get a taste of Sunny California, 
she has returned to stay—we hope. 

Mrs. B. J. Witte, formerly Ella Binger, also 
was a recent visitor. Ella is living in Long 
Beach but manages to pay Bakersfield a visit 
every few months. 

A. R. Theile, Assistant District Manager, 
was presented with a leather bill fold on the 
anniversary of his birthday by the girls of 
the office. 

Mae Reynolds, telephone operator, spent the 
remaining week of her vacation in the south- 
land. She had a very nice time. 

Minnie Page, mail clerk, spent a week-end 
recently in Los Angeles. She made the trip 
with a girl friend in her car, and reported a 
nice trip. 

At a recent meeting of the Welfare Associa- 
tion Tom Burke, County Tax Collector, told 
the club about taxes and business conditions 
over the county, comparing them with other 
counties of the state. Clarence Hughett of the 
Credit Department also gave an address. 

We have noticed recently that Herb St. 
Mary's smile is fading. For a long, long time 
he has cherished the idea of growing a mus- 
tache. Now, after a couple of weeks' trial along 
this line, he has become depressed. His friends 
are prevailing upon him to drag out the old 
safety razor and remove the cause of the de- 
pression. 

Avery Yancey, who has been away for a 
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year or more, is back with the company as 
trouble shooter. Avery has been with the com- 
pany for about fifteen years. 
BAKERSFIELD STEAM PLANT 
G. B. Crank, Reporter 


'Those on vacation this month were Wm. Mc- 
Elligott and wife, who spent part of their va- 
cation at Visalia and vicinity and the balance 
at home in Bakersfield. Ed said this was a 


good time to do some painting so we guess 
Ed enjoyed his vacation in this manner. 

The dance given at Kern Canyon Club 
House November 30 by the San Joaquin em- 
ployees was well attended, everyone reporting 
a fine time, and all are looking forward to 
the next one. 


A. Y .Meudell and 
H. T. Shirley recent- 
ly joined the El Tejon 
Golf Club in Bakers- 
field. We have not 
forgotten that some 
time ago the putting 
contest between the 
Associated Oil Com- 
pany and the San Joa- 
quin Power golfers was won by Ace; so we are 
looking forward to some new records to be 
made, as he is going strong. 

The temporary cooling towers at the Steam 
Plant, erected in 1924 for more cooling sur- 
face, are being dismantled after serving their 
purpose. 


STORE DEPARTMENT 

J. A. Schuyler and wife spent Thanksgiving 
day at Tulare with friends. 

Since the showing of the new Ford several 
of the boys have been seen visiting the auto 
wrecking places. Frank Tarpley advertised in 
the paper the other evening that he was leav- 
ing his car out on a certain vacant lot and any- 
one could have it if they would take it away. 
The next morning there were sixteen cars 
standing along side of it. 


FRESNO DISTRICT NEWS 
C. R. Worben, Reporter 
The Consumers’ Department has added 
quite a number of new members during the 
past few weeks. Alice Romano and Bernice 
Phillips are new clerks, Mrs. Robert Knowl, 
Rosalind Nofziger, and Mrs. Jessie Mong are 
additional help in the Stencil Department, and 
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Frankie McCrory and Althene Miller are op- 
erating the new billing machines. Frankie Mc- 
Crory was transferred from the Selma office. 
Everyone was very 
ILL much surprised to learn 
that Lloyd Martin had 
joined the ranks of the 
benedicts. He quietly 
6 slipped away on Novem- 
ber 23 and took for bet- 
ter or for worse Miss Dorothy Strohn, of Fres- 
no. 

We were also pleasantly surprised by Louise 
Steinwand, who made a flying trip to Reno 
(to avoid the three-day law) and returned as 
Mrs. Roy Kynkoop. The Fresno District em- 
ployees wish to extend congratulations and best 
wishes to the newlyweds. 

Our genial head of the credit department 
C. W. Hughett, has been sojourning in Bakers- 
field part of this month on Company business. 

The winter weather has granted its usual 
number of colds and quite a number of the em- 
ployees have participated in them. 

G. L. Van Buren attended the meeting of the 
Commercial Section of the Pacific Coast Elec- 
trical Association in San Francisco during the 
month of November and reports some very in- 
teresting discussions of matters that should 
interest all of us. 

Carl Foster, who represents Fresno District 
in the city of Clovis, recently was elected 
President of the Clovis Lions Club. This or- 
ganization started this last Spring with about 
50 members and has progressed very rapidly. 

The sub-district office at Sanger has moved 
into new quarters at 1442 Seventh street, San- 
ger. The old quarters at 735 N street were 
considerably cramped and Mr. Owen is very 
much pleased with the change. It has consider- 
able floor space for displaying merchandise, 
and the inside of the building is to be equip- 
ped with lighting that will give a very beau- 
tiful effect. 


CONSTRUCTION SERVICE DEPT. 
W. A. WARNER, Reporter 


V. C. Redman, estimator, was among those 
who viewed the U. C.-Stanford football game. 

Several of our quail hunters have been busy 
since the opening of the season. George Rey- 
olds, Art Smith and 
Ralph Lloyd went out 
and it is reported got 
into a dispute over a 
quail that their dog 
accidentally found. 

D. L. Hutsell oiled 
up his model 1901 16- 
gauge shotgun and 
went out to bring 
home the limit, but the first shot, at a quail 
about 22 yards away up hill, proved too much 
of a strain on the gun, so he had to return 
home without the desired limit. The gun was 
guaranteed to shoot only 20 yards. 

Dan Quinlivan, another hunter of quail, set 
out on the opening day, but the fog was so 
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thick it was not necessary to use his gun. Dan 
picked up a shilalah and had the limit in a 
few minutes. 

We express our sympathy in the death of 
the brother of J. M. and M. L. Killion, who 
died after a short illness the latter part of 
November. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
HELEN Cowan, Reporter 


The mid-winter season, with its round of so- 
cial activities, holiday festivities, Big Games, 
programs and energetic committees is keeping 
the General Office busy and happy. 


With about fifteen girls turning out for 
basketball practice twice a week, the Power 
Club team looks good for its scheduled games. 
Johnnie Cobb is captain of the team, with the 
following girls battling for positions on the 
squad: Genevieve Sawyers, Katherine Krum, 
Hazel Boling, Aline Edwards, Lois Smith, 
Myrtle Flake, Ruth Garretson, Della Martin, 
Lillian Broeker, Leora Grill, Dollie Leavitt, 
Aimee Ladoucer, Leora Grill, Dollie Dre- 
blow, Freda Harrison, Hazel Moxsy, Bertha 
Magann, Helen Bigelow, Mary Appleton, Wil- 
ma O'Brien, Jacquetta Gerritsen, and Louise 
Steinwand. 

Edna Ballard and Lois 
Smith were hostesses to 
the “Les Hiboux” girls 
and their friends at a 
dinner dance and bridge 
party at the Palm Tree 
Tea House during the 
first part of November. 

The Big Game at Palo 
Alto on November 19 was the mecca for a 
considerable caravan of Power people. Among 
those who went north to cheer for the Crim- 
son or the Blue and Gold were A. G. Wishon, 
Al C. Joy, L. J. Moore, Lloyd Henley, L. O. 
Wolcott, Olive Shook, Shasta Hyatt, Louise 
Thomson, and Helen Cowan. 


A. M. Frost, Manager of Power Sales, went 
to Chicago during the middle of December to 
speak on December 14 before a meeting of 
the Inter-Company Sales Committee, a group 
of sales executives from North American 
Company subsidiaries. “Rural Electrification” 
was the topic of his interesting talk, which 
was illustrated by scenes from the San Joaquin 
Valley. Mr. Frost spent several days in Mil- 
waukee after this meeting, inspecting large in- 
dustrial heating installations in that city. 

Molly Lohse of the 
Sales Department is back 
at the office again, with 
a slightly broadened ac- 
cent and a host of new 
stores as the result of 
his adventures in Europe. 
Its good to see him 
again, and wonderful to listen to him. 

A. H. Bingham, building superintendent, has 
returned from a late vacation, during which 
he attended the convention of the National As- 
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sociation of Refrigerating Engineers, which 
was held in San Francisco November 29 to De- 
cember 2. 

Jack Hammond, who for the past two years 
has been making an excellent record as lighting 
salesman in the San Luis Obispo District, has 
been transferred to Fresno where he will work 
out of the Power Sales Department on commer- 
cial and industrial lighting throughout the sys- 
tem. 

Dorothy Beyer has been added to W. E. 
Durfey’s office, taking the place of Hilda Mur- 
ray, who left last month for New York. 

Our best romance of the month was the wed- 
ding of David Scheidt on December 10. The 
new Mrs. Scheidt was Miss Christine Lehmann 
of Fresno. 

One of the most ambitious and successful 
affairs of the year was the Christmas bazaar 
conducted by the Women's Luncheon Club on 
Friday night, December 9. Elaborately dec- 
orated booths, girls in costume, a wealth of 
Christmas suggestions, and delicious refresh- 
ments were features of the early part of the 
evening, while music for dancing was furn- 
ished from 10 to 12 o'clock by Joe Sear's 
orchestra. 

The Fish Pond as usual was one of the most 
popular booths, with a host of fishermen 
clamoring for a turn with the rod. The girls 
in charge of the booth, Thelma Cargile, Hazel 
Moxsy, Donna Williams, Ruth Garretson, Jule 
Gleason, and Lillian Smith, claim that fishing 
for shekels was especially good. 


THE FANCY WORK BOOTH 


This corner in the Bazaar given by the Women's 
Luncheon Club proved an interesting hunting 
ground for Christmas shoppers 
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An Oriental tent attracted crystal gazers, 
whose future was read in cards by Lillian 
Broeker, a beautiful gypsy for the night. 

Lois Smith and Myrtle Flake, in costume, 
presided over a novel little Dutch booth, serv- 
ing crackers and cheese. A candy booth made 
of huge peppermint sticks was in charge of 
Patty Munro, Katherine Krum, Johnnie Cobb, 
and Marie Schwabenland. Cake, coffee, and tea 
were served by Mamie Harrison, Sadie Beatty, 
Maybelle Beckett, Cleo Harris, Marie Haile, 
Camille Maher, Ruth Hayden, and Katherine 
Crandall. Mrs. Tripp was in general charge 
of refreshments. 

A beautiful display of fancy work was off- 
ered for Christmas gifts. This booth was in 
charge of Lura Weems, May Cook, Ofie Weber, 
Ethel Kelly, and Louise Thomson. Packed fruit 
and candy for Christmas sale was shown by 
Nyra Letchworth and Orene Hastings, and or- 
ders for Christmas delivery were taken. 

Mrs. E. A. LaMour, hostess of the evening, 
was assisted in greeting the two hundred vis- 
itors by Misses Olive Shook, and Myrtle Bal- 
lantyne, and Messrs. M. E. Newlin and A. S. 
Walthall. 

This is the second bazaar given by the Wo- 
men’s Luncheon Club, and so successful were 
the results that it is planned to make the af- 
fair an annual event. Rose Dickson and Clyda 
Weems were general chairmen in charge of 
all arrangements. 


SEVENTH FLOOR 
FLORENCE App, Reporter 


Henry Brown of the telephone department 
recently visited his mother in San Jose. 

The load dispatchers have requested that a 
self answering telephone be installed in order 
that they may have more time to observe the 
stage entrance of the Wilson Theatre. 

Genevieve Sawyers of E. R. Bank’s depart- 
ment has been granted a leave of absence, 
on account of ill health, and Grace Joseph, 
formerly with the Sugar Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, is temporarily filling the vacancy. Since 
Grace’s advent on the seventh floor the dips 
in voltage are no longer noticed. 

E. J. and Mrs. Crawford together with C. 
F. Gilcrest on December 4 partook of a “quail 
feed” with Wm. Beem at Power House No. 1. 

Bobbie Moore and Carol Horton, both of 
whom formerly were connected with Lee Dun- 
can’s department, were recent visitors. 

Lee Duncan is heartily in favor of making 
it compulsory to equip all cars with an auto- 
matic alarm to warn the driver when gas is 
getting low. A few days ago Lee arrived in 
the midst of heavy traffic just three blocks 
from his office when his car stopped. An in- 
vestigation revealed the fact he was out of gas. 
To the accompaniment of cops blowing their 
police whistles and impatient drivers tooting 
their auto horns, he had to get out and use a 
little persuasive muscular force to move his 
car to one side. One of those little peanut 
whistles on the dash sure save a lot of time 
and embarassment at times. 


DECEMBER, 1927 
EIGHTH FLOOR 


Nyra G. LETCHWORTH, Reporter 


Mrs. Ofie Weber entertained about thirty- 
five Power Company girls and their husbands 
at her home on Arthur avenue recently, when 
she complimented Mrs. Susie Steele at a sur- 
prise birthday party. Mrs. Steele was presented 
with a beautiful set of dishes. 

Members of the Sans Souci Club spent an 
enjoyable evening at the home of Grace Haire 
in Pinedale, November 12. Their guests for the 
evening were Donna Beatty Collins, formerly 
with the Company, who had come up from Ba- 
kersfield for a few days visit, and Nellie 
Priest. 

Thanksgiving Day was 
the occasion for a great 
deal of celebration, and 
several trips, of course. 
Mrs. Delphia Henderson 


spent the day at her 
mother’s home in Selma, 
where she was one of 


a party of thirty-seven 
at a real family reunion. 
R. W. Morrison went to Los Angeles over the 
holidays, and O. D. Martin drove to Watson- 
ville. Irene Griffin, a former Power Company 
employee and popular in club affairs, recently 
visited here from San Francisco. 

Several of us have been on the sick list. Mrs. 
M. W. Turner was at the Burnett for several 
days before Thanksgiving, Anita Stockton had 
her tonsils removed, and Virgil Matthews was 
away from the office for a week. 

Mayme Harrison is gliding to the office in 
a new Essex car these days. 

Nyra G. Letchworth was in San Francisco 
over November 18, where she attended a com- 
mittee meeting at Fairmont Hotel in connec- 
tion with the work of the Women’s Committee 
of the Pacific Coast Electrical Association. 

Two new arrivals of special 
interest have been announced 
during the last few weeks. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jesse Kelley (Ruth 
Moore) have a little boy, Rod- 
ney Wayne, who was born on 
November 25. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Russell 
(Margaret Kruse) also are 
happy with a little son, James 
LeRoy, born on December 1. 


MADERA 
Mance Cook, Reporter 

Walter Graham is back to work again after 
going through a bad case of mumps. The Gra- 
ham home experienced three cases of mumps 
during the past month. 

Leslie Miller, serviceman at Chowchilla, 
spent Armistice Day in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Madge Cook, accompanied by her hus- 
band, took in the big game between Stanford 
and U. C. They report a wonderful time. 

Gene Rodman, collector, started a moustache 
sometime ago and it just now has reached the 
point where it is evident at first glance. Gene 
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says the cold frosty mornings are retarding its 
growth, but the frost won't last forever and 
the warm spring days soon will help it along. 

The Kilowatt Klub Christmas party on De- 
cember 16 proved to be a very enjoyable af- 
fair, practically every member of the district 
organization and their families being present. 

At the meeting of the Accident Prevention 
Committee held December 5 but one accident 
was reported, it being a minor one that hap- 
pened to Leslie Miller, who cut his hand while 
cleaning a flexible window of his car. 

Mrs. Arthur Stadelli assisted for a few days 
in the office, transferring accounts from ledger 
sheets to power meter cards. 


CORCORAN 


Fern Beck, Reporter 


The new office and storeroom building for 
Corcoran is looming right up. The forms have 
been removed from the walls, and the interior 
plastering has been begun. L. L. Ellis is su- 
perintending the job and is very busy between 
Corcoran and Los Banos where he is building 
another office structure. When he is most 
needed here, he is sure to be in Los Banos, 
and vice versa. He really should be twins. With 
all of the foggy weather, plaster and paint 
dry slowly and he is encouraging us to be- 
lieve that we may occupy our new office in 
January or at least by the first of February. 

George Flaherty, Lorenzo Carrasco and Bill 
Willoughby spent Armistice Day in Lemoore. 

Fern Beck spent Armistice Day in San Fran- 
cisco, and one week-end in Dos Palos, in No- 
vember. Some traveler. 

Most of us spent Thanksgiving Day quietly 
at home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jay Connerly and daughter, 
Janice, entertained relatives from Selma for 
Thanksgiving. 

Henry Jobe, chief clerk, spent the Armistice 
and Thanksgiving holidays in re-roofing the 
family garage, and now there is a covering for 
the Ford these winter nights. 

F. V. Boller was in Corcoran a few days and 
another visitor from the general office was J. 
P. McElroy, who was here testing pumps the 
last of November. 


LOS BANOS 
W. A. Macy, Reporter 


Los Banos was well represented at the 
Power Club stag smoker held in Fresno No- 
vember 10. District Manager Thos. Hancock, 
Hugh Staley, E. A. Trant, George Antrobus 
and W. A. Macy made the trip and, needless 
to say, enjoyed themselves to the utmost. Trust 
we will receive an invitation to the next 
smoker. 

Our District Manager, Thos. Hancock, is 
back on the job again after an absence of six 
weeks. We are indeed glad to have him with 
us again. 

Among the visitors to this district during 
the past month we are glad to announce the 
following: Loris Auld, Molly Lohse with his 
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French stories, Fred Carroll of Corcoran, H. 
K. Fox, Lee Duncan, James Wainscoat, Gus 
Grummett, A. M. Frost and Jack Carter. Most 
of these visitors were attracted by our new 
office building, which is now nearing com- 
pletion and will be occupied prior to the New 
Year. 

Our Gang are stepping to the front and mak- 
ing themselves conspicuous by a newly adopted 
rule of wearing bow ties. This includes only 
those who have served at least four years’ ap- 
prenticeship with the Company. It excludes the 
truck driver and our one “grunt,” but includes 
our little mascot, “Buddy,” a cross between a 
fox terrior and plain dog, who has been with 
the Company more than four years and is 
proudly sporting a polka dot model. 


KERN CANYON POWER HOUSE 
Ross Laturop, Reporter 


News, as well as company, is scarce at Kern 
Canyon these days, so we will ask the kind 
indulgence of the editor for the brevity of 
. our items this month. 

Short vacations or days off are the prin- 
cipal things of interest among our bunch. O. 
W. Roller took his four days off visiting 
friends at Borel and while there attended the 
annual Thanksgiving P. T. A. dance and 
turkey dinner. R. M. Kahler spent his short 
vacation in Bakersfield, and F. C. Kimble took 
his time off visiting his sister at Auberry. 

Little Jene Hart celebrated her seventh 
birthday November 18 with a party. Her fath- 
er, W. J. Hart, was one of the guests. Every 
one present had a good time. 


BAKERSFIELD & KERN ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


V. N. MickrLBERRY, Reporter 


A. T. Harris, car operator, resigned during 
the month to cast his lot in the business world. 
A. T. is now pumping gas, measuring oil and 
wrapping groceries at Baker and Bernard 
streets. 

Ed Quinlan was employed as car operator 
to bring the force up to normal and now is 
gathering in the change on the Chester avenue 
ine. 

Rupert C. Rose, bus operator, visited friends 
in Fresno recently. 

C. E. Shea, car opera- 
tor, b:came the proud 
papa of an eight-pound 
boy during the month. 
Cigars in abundance and 
the broad smile on C. 
E.’s face the morning af- 
ter revealed the secret. 
The congratulations of 
the B. & K. are extended 
to Mr. and Mrs. Shea. 

The many friends of 
R. L. Cole, car operator, were grieved to 
learn of the death of his wife, Mrs. Jennie 
Cole, who passed away December 2 after an 
illness extending over a period of several 
months. Cole has been with the company for 
eight years. 
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Erenora HANSEN, Reporter 


E. G. Stahl, district manager, took in the “Big 
Game” at Stanford November 19, while at- 
tending the conclave meeting of the P. C. E. A. 

Chief Clerk J. B. Turner and family are 
planning to spend their Christmas with Mrs. 
Turner's parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. Conaty of 
Santa Maria. 

Joe Ludwig, lineman, has left the employ 
of the company after four years' service. 

Eleanora Hansen, Jim Bowers, and Geral- 
dine Smith were members of a party who mo- 
tored to Bass Lake recently. 

“Hi” and Mrs. Francis spent Thanksgiving 
with relatives in Los Angeles. 

Al C. Joy, of Fresno, gave an interesting 
talk here recently at a joint meeting of the 
Woman's Club and the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mrs. W. T. Doubt has returned to her home 
in Los Angeles after spending a couple of 
weeks with her daughter, Mrs. E. G. Stahl. 

l The San Joaquin Pow- 
er Club is planning a 
Christmas party and tree 
for the employees ‘and 
their families. 


Mrs. DeWitt Scott 
spent last week in Los 
Angeles, visiting rela- 


tives, and Mr. Scott went 
down Saturday to see the U. S. C.-Washington 
game. 


SELMA 


Gro. B. Finney, Reporter 


Mrs. Frankie McCrory, district reporter for 
Selma, left the district after several months’ 
service to accept a position in the Fresno gen- 
eral office as operator for one of the new gas 
and light billing machines. Everyone in the 
district wishes her the best of success in her 
new position. 

Geo. B. Finney, gas and water foreman and 
genial fire chief for the city of Selma, has 
agreed to take over her reportorial duties and 
will report the news for the district hereafter. 

November was a banner month from the 
standpoint of new automobiles purchased by 
members of the Selma district force. "Red" 
Jones, meter tester, is the proud possessor of a 
new Chevrolet, and O. L. Wagner, consumer's 
clerk, also fell for a car of the same model 
and make. "Red" Van Zile, service man, and 
Glen Parkinson, line foreman, are the proud 
new owners of Chrysler 62 cars. Red chose 
a coach model for his small family, while Glen, 
looking forward to possible increases in the 
family, decided on a four-door sedan. Charlie 
Felps, of the gas and water department, is rid- 
ing in a new Star coupe, while Del Fickert, of 
the same department, purchased a Dodge 
sedan. Pete Petersen, storekeeper, and Herb 
Brentlinger, collector, were more modest in 
their requirements and signed up with the lo- 
cal Ford dealer for two of “Hank’s” latest 
models from Detroit. 


DecemMBer, 1927 


Howard Young accompanied by Mrs. Young, 
attended the Stanford-California football game 
November 19 at Palo Alto. Howard paid the 
expenses of the trip by fortunate wagers placed 
on the Cardinals. 

The office force was very busy during the 
month transferring to the new billing system 
that was to become effective in December. 
Lauris Auld, popular auditor, was present a 
few days the last of the month assisting in the 
transfer. 

Jim Watson, recent graduate of Selma High 
school, was employed the first of the month 
as meter reader and assistant storekeeper. Jim 
is the son of our late nightman, Elliott Watson. 

Caruthers substation, located on the west side 
of the Selma district, was partially destroyed 
by a storm early in the month and is now in 
the process of being rebuilt. Several former 
Selma district employees are assisting with this 
work. 

Howard H. Young received a very accept- 
able box of cigars late in the month from Bob 
Brock and various other members of the Fres- 
no garage. It was payment on a wager made 
that a certain automobile in the Selma district 
would not experience undue repairs during the 
first ten thousand miles of operation. Appar- 
ently the garage employees worked overtime to 
prepare the gift for shipment, as it required 
the efforts of the entire Selma force for over 
an hour to open the packing box containing the 
cigars. Statisticians in the district are busy 
figuring out the number of nails to the square 
foot of lumber used in preparation of the box. 


TAFT DISTRICT 
Rop McDoNarp, Reporter 


Chief Clerk Roy Minner, entertained Line- 
man L. J. Fuller with a turkey dinner on 
Thanksgiving Day, and must have fed him 
too much, for Fuller was not able to attend to 
his duties for two days thereafter. 

A very fine duck given to Mrs. Kearsing be- 
fore Thanksgiving proved to be a lease on life 
for some poor turkey as she ate duck instead. 
T. O. Berry, former 
fe lineman, was passing 
E around the Roi-Tans in 
response to the arrival 
of the stork with a 10% 
pound girl. Mrs. Berry 
was for a long time a 
member of the office 
force. Mother and Pa- 
tricia Jean are doing fine. 

Chief Counter Clerk, Vern Huntzbery, and 
family spent Thanksgiving with friends in 
Bakersfield and report a very pleasant time. 

Assistant District Manager J. C. Berry has 
moved from Warren street to a beautiful home 
at 410 E street, Taft Heights. 

Keeping in line with up-to-the-minute auto- 
mobile owners, Estimate Clerk A. C. Pettis 
placed an order for one of Henry Ford’s new 
Fordor Sedans. 

Mrs. O. A. Kommers was featured on the 
program at the Elks Memorial services which 
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were held in the Hippodrome Theatre on De- 
cember 3. 

Our vivacious little counter clerk, Mamie 
Wilson, and three of her girl friends motored 
to Fellows in their Chevrolet for a recent week- 
end. 

Eva Gleischner of the office force entertained 
some friends on Thanksgiving Day with a 
gorgeous turkey dinner. 

G. D. Ingersoll of the meter wagon, together 
with his family, made a flying trip to Long 
Beach for the week-end. 

Mrs. E. R. Ingersoll, wife of District Fore- 
man Ingersoll, is enjoying a visit from her 
mother, Mrs. Dunn, also a brother, Will Dunn, 
of Lansing, Michigan. They expect to spend 
the winter visiting in Bakersfield and Taft, re- 
turning to their home in the spring. 

Truck Driver K. C. King is causing no lit- 
tle suspicion among the line crew by his num- 
erous visits to Bakersfield. 

A. C. Pettis expects to move from Taft 
Heights to the beautiful little cottage at 511 
North street. Pat says his new home is equip- 
ped with a piano, radio and phonograph so he 
can at all times entertain his friends. 

Roy Minner and Vern Huntsbery spent the 
week-end in the Carisa plains hunting quail. 
They report bagging the limit shortly after 
their arrival. 

A. L. Anderson, who for five years has been 
the faithful collector of this district, is con- 
fined to his home with the flu. All are hoping 
for Andy’s speedy recovery. 

Meter Reader Sam Olin was called south on 
account of the death of his mother. The funeral 
was held on Thanksgiving Day at Burbank. We 
extend our sincere sympathy to Sam in his 
bereavement. 

Mrs. Roy Minner and her sister were recent 
week-end visitors at Bakersfield. 

Sam Olin has applied for a patent on a split 
bamboo fishing pole which is said by expert 
nimrods to be the last word in a fishing pole. 
Its design and construction make it ideal for 
fly fishing. 


CRANE VALLEY DISTRICT 
D. P. Russert, Reporter 


The regular monthly dance given by the 
Crane Valley Club at the club house at Power 
House No. 1 was well attended and all report- 
ed having a very good time. Refreshments were 
served about 11 p. m. and consisted of good 
home-made pumpkin pie, sandwiches and cof- 
fee. 

Mrs. Hugh Smith of Power House No. 2 has 
been in the hospital in Fresno for some time, 
but is reported as recovering and will be home 
again soon. 

Mr. and Mrs. K. L. Jones spent their vaca- 
tion at Springville. They were compelled to 
return in a different car as the gears in the 
rear of their car got tangled up and they didn’t 
have time to make the necessary repairs be- 
fore they had to return to work. 

J. E. Lane started home Thanksgiving day 
and met a car on a sharp curve. Fortunately 
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he came out with nothing more serious than a 
badly twisted front axle and broken fender. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Petteys spent their va- 
cation visiting relatives in Oakland. 


K. L. Jones, Reporter 


Paul Pease, one of the oilers, has left us for 
parts unknown, saying he “wanted to be down 
where he could meet his ship when it arrives”. 
We all wish him worlds of good luck in his 
new venture. 

December 1 marked the judgment day for 
numerous quail in this vicinity. Wm. Beem 
secured the limit and several others reported 
good luck but the quail are learning fast and 
these last few days the would-be killers have 
not been quite so successful. 


SELMA DISTRICT 
Howard H. Youwc, District Manager 


November was an average month in so far as 
applications for service were concerned. Sev- 
enty-five horsepower of agricultural motor load 
was signed and connected during the month, 
together with 97.2 kilowatts cooking and heat- 
ing load, while during the month 22 domestic 
lighting installations were made and one new 
street light added in the city of Parlier. 

All but 20 kilowatts of the cooking and heat- 
ing load represents increased connected load to 
existing lighting and cooking consumers. One 
installation that merits particular mention was 
made for Sanborn Young of Riverdale, where 
a 10-kilowatt dairy sterilizer and a 5-kilowatt 
water heater were added to the present light- 
ing and electric range load. This is the second 
10-kilowatt electric sterilizer to be located in 
the district. $ 

Several groups have been contemplating the 
extensian of lines to their property during the 
month, and one group, representing 30-horse- 
power of agricultural load and 13-kilowatt of 
cooking and heating for three consumers was 
definitely closed. 

Among some of the new consumers to be 
added for agricultural pumping are listed R. 
G. Wildy, who will install 7%-horsepower at 
his ranch near Selma, and C. P. Woods, who 
has signed for 10-horsepower at his ranch 
southwest of Selma in the Terry School district. 
Mr. Woods is building a new residence and 
contemplates the improving of forty acres of 
alfalfa land at this locality. Mrs. Ethel Pester- 
field installed 10 horsepower at her forty-acre 
alfalfa and vineyard ranch near Riverdale. 

The gas and water branches of the Selma 
district performed their duties in a very ac- 
ceptable and efficient way during the month. 
Both the gas and water pressures were ex- 
cellent and two new gas consumers and one 
new water consumer were added during the 
month. Good use was had of the 50-horse- 
power turbine unit that was added early in 
the year to the water company’s mains in Sel- 
ma. The installation of this unit should make 
possible a very adequate supply of water for 
the community for years to come. 
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Hazen G. Reprern, District Manager 

Although the Emperor grapes in the Dinuba 
section were considerably damaged by the rains 
this fall and many growers did not realize 
much from them, the crop in the Orange Cove 
section where the rain did little damage 
ee $2.75 per crate, netting the growers 

1.65. 

Delivery payment in most instances has been 
made on the raisins amounting to 2% cents 
per pound. 

The navel orange season has started with ` 
shipments to December 5 as follows: Elder- 
wood Packing Company, 14 cars; Elderwood 
Citrus Association, 4 cars; East Orosi Citrus 
Association, 6 cars, and the Orange Cove Cit- 
rus Association, 25 cars. The oranges are 
bringing $6.50 per box. 

Business in general among the merchants is 
reported improved for the past month and 
is much better than for the same month a year 
ago. 

During the month we connected onto our 
lines a 6.5-kilowatt range and a 2-kilowatt air 
heater for O. L. Beckner of Orosi; a 6.8-kilo- 
watt range and lights for J. W. Ryles near 
Reedley; a 6.8-kilowatt range, a 5-kilowatt 
water heater, a 2-kilowatt air heater and a 5- 
horsepower motor for H. F. Goldman in the 
Elderwood tract near Woodlake; a 6.8-kilo- 
watt range for W. V. Brown in the Woodlake 
Valley near Woodlake; a 4.5-kilowatt water 
heater for Bert Naylor near Dinuba; a 7- 
kilowatt range for J. J. Vaughn, of Orange 
Cove; a S-kilowatt air heater for B. W. 
Smith near Reedley; a 4-kilowatt air heater 
for Dr. J. J. Levy, Reedley; a 4-kilowatt air 
heater for the Reedley Grape Growers in 
Reedley. The Minnehaha Orchard Company 
installed two 2-kilowatt electric plates also dur- 
ing the month. R 


DINUBA 


BLANCHE HAINLINE, Reporter 

A. G. Bell, store-room man, received a one- 
star emblem showing five years’ service on 
November 15. 

Bob Downing and J. U. Berry were down 
during the month of November and installed 
a display of ranges and water heaters in the 
front lobby of our Dinuba office. This has 
made quite an improvement in the looks of our 
lobby and is attracting the attention of many 
consumers. 

District Manager Hazen G. Redfern, who is 
President of the South San Joaquin Valley 
Lions Council, attended the meeting for the 
council held November 18 in Reedley. 

Lannie Webb, lineman in our district, is the 
owner of a new Falcon Knight Sedan. 

Minnie Clendennen and Blanche Hainline, 
stenographers, were out of the office two days 
during the month with colds. 

Hazen G. Redfern and wife spent December 
3 and 4 in Oakland where they attended the 
poultry show. Mr. Redfern is interested in 
fancy chickens as a hobby and owns some of 
the finest Cornish Game stock in the Valley. 


DECEMBER, 1927 


J-A: KOENIG 
fa NATL MON count 


TUNE HER UP FOR A NON-STOP FLIGHT 


Lindbergh made it but a lot of others didn't. 
Perhaps luck entered into the success of his 
historic flights but his plane was in the best 
condition and his judgment was highly develop- 
ed by long experience and study. 

Just about this time of the year many safety 
records are being launched with the best of 
intentions. Before the end of the first month 
some of them will be forced down on account 
of engine failure or pilot failure. A plane may 
be mechanically perfect but it is no more re- 
liable than the man who runs it. A factory may 
be 100 per cent safeguarded—if that is pos- 
sible—but it is no safer than the most negli- 
gent man on the payroll. 

Examine your equipment thoroughly—study 
your course before you start. Let's have no 
crashes on our 1928 flight. 


"OLD TIME STUFF" 


My grandpa had a volume 
With covers gold and blue. 
Its title was alluring 
“What Gentlemen Should Not Do." 


They should not smoke in public, 
Nor wear a bloodstone pin, 

Nor sneeze, with ladies present, 
Nor smell of rum or gin. 


And like Belshazzar's warning 
Amid this varied lore 

Stood forth the fearsome edict, 
*Nor spit upon the floor." 


This age has new conventions, 
A new politeness too, 

But spitting still is something 
A Gentleman Does Not Do. 
TROLLY PoLLY in Ottawa Journal 


The reckless motorist is usually the fellow 


who has no place to go and is in a hurry to 
get there. 
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CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING 


In spite of all the warnings that have been 
broadcast about the dangers of carbon mo- 
noxide, each winter brings a new crop of 
poisonings. At any time after the first frost we 
may expect to read newspaper reports of those 
who have been overcome in closed garages 
while running automobile engines. 

Carbon monoxide gas is the by-product of 
all gasoline engines and burning gas stoves. 
It is produced in much greater quantities when 
combustion is incomplete due to lack of oxygen. 
This gas can not be detected by odor nor can 
it be seen, although it is often accompanied by 
gases with pronounced odors. It kills quickly, 
the victim being overcome practically without 
warning. 

The following practices should be avoided: 
Starting the motor with the garage doors and 
windows closed, even for a few minutes. Rid- 
ing for a long distance in a closed car with- 
out proper ventilation. Working on a running 
car in a poorly ventilated place. 

Attention should also be given to the use of 
gas in the home. A gas leak or any prolonged 
odor of gas should be reported to the gas 
company. Flexible gas connections should be 
avoided. All gas-burning devices should have 
direct flue connections to carry off the products 
of combustion. A low-burning gas burner which 
may be extinguished by a draft is sometimes 
hazardous. 

The only remedy for carbon monoxide pois- 
oning is fresh air, and it must be delivered 
quickly. If the victim is unconscious artificial 
respiration is necessary. The Schafer or prone 
pressure method should be started without de- 
lay. Many gas and electric companies and some 
city fire and police departments have emerg- 
ency squads equipped with devices called in- 
halators for administering oxygen which are 
available for cases of asphyxiation. But the 
application of the prone pressure method should 
never be postponed while ' waiting for any 
mechanical device. 


Picking up scraps, cleaning off machines, 
turning out lights, putting back tools—these are 
habits that denote progress, character building, 
success. 


You can’t afford—from your own viewpoint 
—to allow detrimental habits to form. They 
will undermine your career and compromise 
your success. 


“If that’s your idea of a wonderful time, 
take me home,” said the girl as the locomotive 
missed the rear of her sweetie’s car by a 
thirty-second of an inch. 


Show me a man or woman who is careful in 
all such things and I'll show you a worker who 
is absolutely certain—barring unforseen troubles 
—to progress and make a worthy place for him- 
self, or herself. 


You enjoy the mountains—leave them clean 
and green that others too may enjoy them. 


A policeman was walking his beat in a 
residential district when a badly battered 
house-to-house salesman rushed up to him. 

“Say, officer,” he panted, pointing to 


a redheaded iceman who had just climbed ` 


on his wagon, “I want that man arrested. 
Just look what he did to me!” 

Stalking majestically into the street, the 
policeman waved the ice-wagon to a halt, 
and demanded, "Did you hit this man?" 

"Oi did," was the shameless reply. 

“What for?” 

“Alienation av affections,” replied the 
iceman. "He sold Bridget Nolan’s missus 
wan av thim electric iceboxes.” 


The young judge had a bootlegger before 
him. It was his first case and he was un- 
decided as to what to do with the offender. 
Excusing himself for a moment he stepped 
into the corridor and met an old time 
jurist. 

“Oh, Judge,” he said, “I’ve a bootlegger 
before me and I don’t know what to give 
him.” 

“Well,” replied the old timer, "don't 
give him more than $4 a pint, that's all I 
ever give." 


The professor had just finished an even- 
ing talking on Sir Walter Scott and his 
works, when a lady said: “Oh! Professor, 
I have so enjoyed your talk. Scott is a 
great favorite of mine." 

"Indeed," said the Professor, ‘What 
of his books do you like best." 

"Oh," answered the lady, "I haven't 
read any of his books, but I am so fond of 
his Emulsion—I’ve used a lot of that." 


Son: Father, what is a debutante? 


Dad: A debutante, son, is a young, 
unmarried girl whose father has money. 
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Knew WirHovT TAKING 

Teacher: “Now, Willie, if James gave 
you a dog and David gave you a dog, how 
many dogs would you have?” 

Willie: “Four.” 

Teacher: “Now dear, think hard. 
Would you have four if James and David 
each gave you one?” 

Willie: “Yep. You see, I got two dogs 
at home now.” 


Minister (to flapper) : “Would you care 
to join us in the missionary movement ?” 

Flapper: “I am just crazy to learn it. Is 
it anything like the Charleston.” 


Ella (aged six) : “Auntie, were you ever 
in a predicament?” 

Maiden Aunt: "No, dear, but heaven 
knows I've tried." 


Two autoists met in an alley too nar- 
row to permit them to pass each other. 
One of the autoists rose in his car and 
shouted to the other: 

“I never back up for any d—n fool.” 

The other driver quietly put his car in 
reverse, backed out, and replied: 

""That's all right, I always do." 


LOO fe WE UNEMAN SAYS: 


IGH POWERED LINES AREN'T 
THE ONLY ONES CARRYING— 


A BIG LOAD. 
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Washington Time 
Through Your Electric Light Socket 


HE San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation offers 
to every consumer the convenience of correct time 
through any light socket. 


This service is made possible by the Telechron, a time- 
keeper operated by electric current from our lines. 
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This new timepiece eliminates winding, regulating, oiling 
or adjusting. Simply plug into any convenient light socket, 
set the hands at the proper time and the clock starts. 


These clocks are kept in perfect time by means of a master clock in the 
San Joaquin Power building at Fresno. The master clock is checked daily 
with the U. S. Observatory time at Washington. 


The San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation takes great pleasure in 


announcing this new service which is in keeping with our constant efforts — - 
to emphasize SERVICE in every possible way. 


Telechron clocks may be obtained from jewelers and 


various other dealers. San Joaquin Power offers only the 
service. 


